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12 COUNT BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE 


: youth was a point upon which Castiglione always 
| insisted in after-years, and which he took care to im- 
} press upon his own son. ‘ It is the opinion of the best 
| he wrote to his mother from Rome in 1521, 
‘that a boy should begin by learning Greek, because 
Latin is, so to speak, our own language, and there- 
fore easily acquired and spoken by men of our race, 

but this is certainly not the case with Greek.’? 
aA\t the same time Baldassare attended the lectures 
of Filippo Beroaldo, and, under the guidance of this 
eminent Bolognese humanist, devoted much of his 
time to the study of rhetorie and Latin authors. 
Reoinch cag’ pe eee Relea Ns aa 
chief | ; among poets, Virgil and 
SAREMENA cet ee at ine his favourites. 
But while classical literature formed the chief object 
of his serious studies, Italian poets from the first 
attracted his fancy. The writers in that lingua 
volgare, whose claims he was to defend so vigorously 
in future days, appealed to him in an especial manner. 
He loved the energy and sublime power of Dante's 
line, the grace and elegance of Petrarch’s verse, while 
GE is Notes Wha, Loci ar Made for 
the Tuscan singers, Lorenzo de’ Medici and 











Poliziano, Both of these Florentine poets were 
slksaily popular at the court of ‘Milan. Duke Lodo- 
ott stleetananagt dna with the Magnifico, 

d honoured Poliziano with his patronage, and one 

f the first books which we find mentioned in Cas- 
’s letters is Poliziano’s ‘ Stanze Volgari.’ Nor 
the young squire’s training in knightly exercises 
|. He learnt jousting and fencing, wrestling 

g, from Messer Pietro Monte," that past- 
fea ed. Serassi, i, p. 181. 

« Cortegiano,’ i. 25. 
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convent without the gates. He was among the 
spectators on the memorable day when the plaster 
model of the great horse was set up on the arch in 
front of the Castello in honour of Bianca Maria’s 
marriage to the Emperor Maximilian, and the voice 
of poets and applauding multitudes together hailed 
the completion of the work. He saw the comedies 
that were given in honour of the Marchesa Isabella’s 
visit, and heard the wonderful performances of the 
famous improvisatore, Serafino of Aquila, whose 
gnome-like appearance caused him to be compared to 
a carpet-bag, and whose premature death was lamented 
by all the ladies at Mantua and Urbino. He may 
have been in the Duchess’s rooms on those evenings 
when cantos of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ were read aloud, 
and the architect Bramante and Gaspare Visconti, 
the poet, discussed the rival merits of Dante and 
Petrarch. And the gay and witty conversations which 
he heard in that brilliant society may well have 
suggested the idea of recording those animated scenes 
in a more enduring form, The sight of all these 
wonders, and the intercourse with these rare artists 
and gifted scholars, whom he describes as the flower 
of the whole world, made a deep impression on the 
young courtier, whose sensitive soul was keenly alive 
to beauty in every shape and form. It was natural 
that, as Serassi and Marliani tell us, he was soon fired 
by an ardent desire to attach himself to a Prince who 
was so enlightened a patron of art and letters, and who 
was endowed with so fine and discriminating a taste in 
these matters. At the age of eighteen, his education 
being held to be completed, Castiglione entered the 
Duke's service, and soon became a general favourite 
at court. 

This was in 1496, when the unfortunate Gian 
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22 COUNT BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE 


tions of affection and familiarity which I have seen, it 
seems to me that there is a strong similarity of tastes 
between His Majesty and our most illustrious lord, so 
that I hope all may go well and our affairs or 
will sa yo more now, ut commend myslt to Your 
you to try well soon. 
eae broths 


* BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE. 
‘From Mixan, October 8, 1499."? 


This first letter that we have from Castiglione’s pen 
is eminently characteristic of the writer. His frank 
and childlike nature, the quickness of his observation, 
and the simple loyalty of his soul, are all revealed in 
this account of the first martial pageant in which he 
had taken part. The accuracy of his description is 
confirmed by the records of the Benedictine chronicler, 
Jean d’Auton, who accompanied the French king to 
Italy, and looked with admiring eyes on this new and 
glorious city of Milan. He, too, describes the splen- 
dour of the street decorations, the houses hung with 
white draperies and shields wreathed with leafy 
garlands, with fleurs-de-lis and ermines. Two things 
above all struck his fancy: the tall white lilies that 
blossomed all along the route from the city gates to 
the great church of ‘ Notre Dame du Déme,’ and the 
beautiful ladies with flowing locks and eyes more 
radiant than the morning sun, who, clad in robes of 
cloth of gold and rainbow-coloured silks, looked down 
from every window and balcony. Like Castiglione, 
the good monk singles out the good order and proud 
bearing of the German halberdiers for special praise, 
and dwells on the superb air and sumptuous attire of 
the Pope’s son, Cesare Borgia, Duke Valentino. 


1 Cod. Vat, Lat., 8210. 
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28 COUNT BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE 


courtier’s nature, and lost no time in attaching him 
to herself. ‘The trust which she reposed in him was 
or public business he had in hand his heat powers of 
body and mind, his wide knowledge of men and 
infinite resource, were always placed at Isabella’s 
disposal. And she on her part never failed him. It 
was to her that he turned in the darkest and most 
difficult moments of his career, when his lord frowned 
upon him and slanderous tongues reviled him, and he 
had no other friend whom he could trust at court. 
In his letters to his mother he speaks of her as our 
pillar—/a nostra colonna—the one unshaken rock 
upon whom his hopes were fixed, and on whose help 
and friendship he could rely with absolute certainty. 
As yet, however, no clouds had risen to darken the 
young courtier’s horizon, and strong of arm and blithe 
of heart he rode out to do his lord’s bidding. The 
Marquis, we know, declined to take up arms on Lodo- 
yico Sforza’s behalf when, early in February, 1500, 
that unfortunate Prince crossed the Alps in the 
forlorn hope of recovering the Milanese. Just at 
that time we find Baldassare in command of the 
garrison of Castiglione, a fortification on Mantuan 
territory. The post was a solitary one, and the 
young soldier grew restive in this enforced inaction. 
On January 27 he sent his mother the following note, 
begging for supplies for himself and his servants : 


*Maeniricenr Lapy anp Honourep Moruer, 
‘I send Andrea with the mule for the bread 

and other things you wrote about, if they are ready, 
and by him some fish which was given me yester- 
day. This morning I sent Spagnolo to Brescia for 
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30 COUNT BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE 


mother of the success which had attended his efforts, 
and of the courtesy with which he had been received 
by these cultured 

* To-morrow,’ he adds, ‘we intend, by God’s will, 
to go and dine at San Benedetto; and, if Your 

has no objection, I intend to remain 
there during Holy Week, and communicate in this 
quiet retreat, which seems to me well fitted for these 
devotions.’ He proceeds to consult his mother about 
some private affairs which had to be arranged with 
Messer Amato Boschetto, Jacopo’s brother, who was 
with him at Carpi, and ends by sending greetings to 
his brother Jeronimo, his sister Anna, and all the 
others at home.’ 

That year witnessed Cesare Borgia’s invasion of 
Romagna and the marriage of his sister Lucrezia to 
Alfonso d’ Este. ‘These events were followed a few 
months later by the treacherous conquest of Urbino. 
Guidobaldo and his wife Elisabetta took refuge at 
the court of Mantua, and Baldassare, whose mother 
was a kinswoman of the Duchess, was for the first 
time brought into close relations with these illustrious 
exiles. In all probability he accompanied the Marquis 
Francesco when he and his father-in-law, the Duke 
of Ferrara, went to meet the French king at Asti, 
and entered Milan in his train on July 28. Here 
Guidobaldo and Giovanni Sforza, both of whom had 
been deprived of their dominions by Cesare, came to 
plead their cause with King Louis; and Francesco 
Gonzaga was already boasting that he would soon 
avenge their wrongs, when, to the dismay of the as- 
sembled Princes, the hated Borgia suddenly appeared 
in person on the scene. 

One August evening, about nine o'clock, when the 

1 Cod, Vat. Lat., 8210. 
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The following year was memorable in Castiglione’ 8 
life as the date of his first visit to Rome. He was 
evidently sent there by the Marquis or his wife Isabella, 
who frequently exchanged letters and presents with 
Duke Valentino, in her anxiety to keep on good terms 
with the powerful usurper, and had actually agreed to 
the betrothal of her three-year-old son Frederico with 
Cesare’s infant daughter.!| Unfortunately, we have no 
details of his journey or of the impressions which the 
first sight of the Eternal City made on the enthusiastic 
young scholar. A single sentence in a letter to his 
mother is the only record that is left us of his feelings 
on this occasion. ‘ We are all well, thank God,’ he 
wrote from Rome on March 16, 1908, ‘and hope you 
will tell me all that is happening at home, how you are, 
and what people are doing over there, and how our 
friends are. Here there is no news that concerns us, 
but Rome is a wonderful place ! (g7an cosa ¢ Roma). 
Two months later he was at home again, and we find 
an interesting mention of him in a letter from the 
Mantuan secretary Tolomeo Spagnoli, who had been 
sent to pay his master’s respects to the French Viceroy 
of Milan, Charles d’Amboise, 

‘The illustrious Signor Zoan Giacomo 'Trivulzio,’ 
writes the envoy on May 24, 1505, ‘tells me that in 
the last rebellion of Milan, when the Moro recovered 
the city in 1500, he lost many of his private posses- 
sions, and among these nothing which he regretted 
as much as a volume of Quintus Curtius, with 
marginal notes in his own hand, This book, he hears, 
is now in the hands of Baldassare da Castiglione, and 
since he is anxious to recover it, and hears that 
Baldassare is now at Mantua, he begs Your Excellency 
to ask Baldassare for the book and send it to him at 

* «Isabella d’ Este,’ i, 247-250. 2 Cod, Vat. Lat., 8210. 
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- 46 COUNT BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE 
Excellency, to whom I commend myself with the 
utmost devotion.’ ; 


came from Rovere, where the Marquis was now 
staying : 

* BALDASSARE, 

* As we have replied to the Lord Duke, who 

SS Oo ae a eee ee Ne ee 

a that, as regards ourselves, we are 

pcan give you free leave to serve him. 


* June 11, 1504,"* 


The bitter resentment secretly cherished by the 
writer of these lines was to make itself felt in many 
ways during the next few years, but at the moment 
Baldassare cared little as long as he could have his 
way. His choice was made, and, with the desired 
permission in his hands, he humbly thanked His 
Excellency for his gracious answer, and hastened to 
join his new master in the camp at Cesena, There 
his cousin Cesare Gonzaga gave him a cordial welcome 
and the Duke appointed him to the command of a 
company of fifty men-at-arms and promised him a 
salary of 400 ducats. ‘ Here I lack nothing,’ he wrote 
to his mother in high spirits from Cesena; ‘the Duke 
and all the others treat me with infinite kindness, and 
soon we hope to go to Urbino, where we shall be very 
happy and glad of heart. So I hope you will try and 
be of good courage, and all the rest of the family too, 
for I can have no greater joy than to know that you 
are satisfied.’ And in a postscript he begs his brother 
Jeronimo to send him a song beginning ‘ Essi Diva 

1 Archivio Gonzaga, and Martinati, 76. 
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A day or two later Guidobaldo disbanded his troops 
and returned to Urbino, taking with him four waggons 
laden with his own recovered treasures, including the 
famous library of the ducal palace, which Cesare 
eg had carried off and stored in the citadel of 


It was then that the Duke took Castiglione with him 
to the city which was to be his home during the next 
ten years. In the midst of the confusion of these first 
days he found time to write a few hurried lines, in- 
forming his mother of his safe arrival : 


*Since Maestro Antonio is going to you, I must 
inform Your Magnificence that last Friday, on the 
6th of the present month, we at length reached 
Urbino safe and sound, and with great spcicing. since 
we had all of us been longing to be here. e have 
done what little was possible, in these three days, 
to our house in order, and now we shall get on 
capitally. Maestro Antonio can tell you all that you 
care to know about us. The Lady Duchess and 
Madonna Emilia commend themselves very warmly 
to you. My foot is improving, but only very slowly. 
I beg you tosend me, by the first opportunity, a piece 
of fine white cloth to make a new pair of hose for my- 
self, as I cannot procure any here, and also some dark 
ove cloth to make a pair for Smeraldo [his groom]. 

lease ask Jeronimo also to send me my copy of 
Poliziano’s “ Stanze Volgari.” And I commend myself 
to Your Magnificence.* 


* Unsino, September 9, 1504,’ 
2 Serassi, i. 8, 
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and contented people, who still 


career is given in the Latin inscription which his son 
Guidobaldo placed above the arcades in the court of 
the ducal palace : 


* Federico, Duke of Urbino, Count of Montefeltro 
and of Castel Durante, Gonfaloniere of the Holy 
Roman Church and Captain of the Italian Confedera- 
tion, built this house from its foundations for his own 

and the good of posterity. He fought many 

went out six times to war, defeated his enemy 

eight times, and, having been victorious in all his cam- 

rns, spect ~~ c tes ee a “fe 

justice, clem > liberali nm in eo 
pon paved sna sea his eheiooets.! 

“In his days,’ says Castiglione, ‘ Duke Federico of 
glorious memory was the light of Italy, nor is there 
any lack of truthful witnesses still living, who can 
bear testimony to his prudence, humanity, justice, 
liberality, unconquered courage, and military skill. 
His great qualities were further proved by his many 
victories and swift and sudden campaigns, by the 
capture of impregnable fortresses, and the repeated 
oceasions on which he put numerous and powerful 
foes to flight, without ever losing a single battle. So 
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his meals, excepting in Lent, when he liked to hear 
passages from the Fathers or his favourite author, 
Aquinas. He rose early and rode out into the country, 
attended by a few young squires, and on his return 
attended mass and walked in the palace gardens, 
conversing freely with any of his subjects who craved 
access to their lord. On summer evenings he often 
watched the youths, who were being educated at 
court, wrestling and playing ball in a meadow of the 
Franciscan convent behind the palace, and 

the lads with his applause, or reproved them if they 
were awkward and lazy.1_ The Urbino poet, Antonio 
di Mercatello, describes how he walked daily in the 
market-place, jesting with the peasants who rode in 
from the country, and greeting brides on their way to 
ehurch. He often entered the shops and houses, and 
taking one man by the hand, or leaning on the arm 
of another, asked them in a friendly way about their 
family or their affairs. ‘How is your old father? he 
would say to one; ‘ Are your daughters married yet ” 
to another; or, ‘ How does your business prosper ? 
And when he spoke he always lifted his hat with 
chivalrous courtesy, so that it became a common jest 
in Urbino to tell anyone who was very busy that he 
had more to do than Federico’s cap.” 

Architecture was one of the subjects in which he 
took especial interest, and Mercatello tells us that 
‘the good lord’ was himself an admirable architect, 
and often designed his own buildings. He certainly 
was a great builder, erecting churches, bridges, and 
palaces in all parts of his dominions, and improving the 
ducal residences at Gubbio and Fossombrone, Castel 

* *Uomini illustri,” 


Pp: 92-94, 
2 Muzio, ‘ Historia dei Fatti di Federigo Duca d’ Urbino,’ Dennis- 
toun, i. 258-268, 
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in many battles; the Bible, and his favourite Greek 
and Latin authors—Homer, Virgil, Cicero, Seneca, 
and Tacitus—are all figured here. Here, too, are 
symbols of the recreations with which he beguiled his 

spare moments: geometrical and musical instruments, 
Tite and viols, a shelf filled with musical scores, his 
favourite organ, with the maker's name— Johani 
Castelano—on the case, and the motto Virtutibus itur 
ad astra. On the tessellated pavement of the floor, 


pet represented, 
ripe fruit. Classical porticoes and temples, framing 
views of familiar hills and valleys in the neighbour- 
hood of Urbino, are seen on one wall; on the other a 
cage of parrots, a clock, a bell, a lighted candle, and 
flagons of embossed silver, have been introduced by 
the artist, either as appropriate emblems of home 
life, or merely to show his realistic skill. The larger 
panels at the end of the room are filled with alle- 
of Faith, Hope and Charity, and a 
portrait of Federico himself, wearing the ducal cap 
and mantle, and holding the Gonfaloniere's biton 
in his right hand, 

One door of this study leads into a small oratory, 
decorated with coloured marbles and stucco reliefs ; 
the other opens on to the loggia between the central 
towers, looking down on the crowded roofs and narrow 
streets of the medieval city below, and far away across 
smiling valleys and fruitful plains to the long ridge of 
Monte Nerone and the lofty peak of Catria. 

These beautiful fragments help us to realize what 
the home of the Montefeltro princes must once have 
been. Many are the descriptions of the famous 

that contemporary writers have left us. Some 
of these, like Raphael's father and Mercatello, them- 
selves watched Laurana’s towers rise to the music of 
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on of trailing ivy, rose and jessamine, and the 

fountains and basins were fed by a conduit which 
brought water from a tank in the roof, and also sup- 
plied the stables.’ 

But the chief of the palace of Urbino was the 
ducal library, which occupied two halls on the ground- 
floor, to the left of the central doorway. ‘The first of 
these was a vaulted corridor, 40 by 18 feet, with 
shelves ranged along the walls, and above them small 
windows looking north, which Baldi tells us diffused 
a soft light, and kept the room warm in winter and 
deliciously cool ( freschissima) in summer. ‘The inner 
and larger hall went by the name of La Cancelleria, 
because it contained the ducal archives and state 
papers. Here the space between the shelves was 
decorated with a series of allegorical frescoes, repre- 
senting the Arts and Sciences, painted, according to 
Dr. Schmarsow, by Melozzo da Forli, but ascribed 
by most recent critics to the Flemish master, Justus 
of Ghent. Portraits of Federico’s three elder 
daughters, Elisabetta, Giovanna and Costanza, with 
their betrothed husbands—Roberto Malatesta of 
Rimini, Giovanni della Rovere, and Antonio, Prince 
of Salerno—were introduced in these paintings ; while 
his brother-in-law, Costanzo Sforza of Pesaro, is said 
to be the youth represented in the panel of Music, 
which, together with that of Rhetoric, is now 
in the National Gallery. His nephew and minister, 
Ottaviano Ubaldini, appears as Ptolemy in the subject 
of Astronomy, and Federico himself, in the red ducal 
cap, is seen kneeling at the feet of the teacher who 
discourses on Dialectics. Both of these pitture 
singularissime,* as they are called by the poet 

1 Baldi, p. 588. 
® Mercatello in Schmarsow, ‘ Melozzo da Forli,’ Appendice, 
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in 1472, and devoted the remaining years of his life 
to Federico’s service. He it was who classified the 
ducal library and divided it into the four groups of 
theology, , history, and poetry, an arrange- 
ment first _adopted at the Vatican and afterwards 
illustrated in Raphael's frescoes. The Florentine 
bookseller cannot restrain his wonder and admiration 
at the sight of this famous and excellent library, 
which he pronounces far superior to any that has 
been formed during the last thousand years. 

‘What goodly books! he exclaims, ‘what rare 
manuscripts! what fine works! All collected 
less of expense, all superlatively beautiful. all written 
with the pen and all elegantly illuminated! When- 
ever the Duke hears of any rare manuscript, he sends 
for it at once, and during the last fourteen years 
he has kept thirty-four copyists constantly employed 
at Urbino, Florence, and in other parts of Italy. Thus 
he has succeeded in obtaining something that is unique 
in the world.’ 

On a brass eagle in the centre of the hall was the 
famous Urbino Bible, bound in gold and silver brocade 
and richly adorned with miniatures, which is still the 
pride of the Vatican, Then there was the Hebrew 
Bible, which the Duke was said to have brought back 
from the siege of Volterra, and the illuminated Dante 
with the eagle of Montefeltro and Garter embroidered 
in pearls on the cover. A Polyglot Psalter in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, cosa mirabile ed eccellentissima, 
especially excited the admiration of Vespasiano, while 
Mereatello dwells with enthusiasm on a copy of 
Ptolemy’s ‘ Cosmografia,’ with illustrations of the 
mountains, rivers, and bridges described by the Greek 
geographer. All the Latin poets, with their best 
commentaries, all the known Greek and Roman 
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lalate: dacoraticiaed Fedlicinc’x-qtaudyild agi bo shave 
been the work of a Bergamo friar, Maestro Giacomo 
by name. A Lombard sculptor, Domenico Rosselli, 
carved the mantelpieces of the throne-room and 
Sala degli Angeli; while Brandano, Diotalevi, and 
several other local artists, were employed upon the 
stucco ornaments and reliefs of halls and corridors. 
Many other artists of renown ‘came to Urbino in 
Federico’s reign. Desiderio da Settignano, the young 
Tusean sculptor whom Giovanni Santi calls ‘si dolce 
e si bello, was employed by the Duke to carve a bust 
of his fair daughter Gentile. Another Florentine 
master, Maso di Bartolommeo, designed the portals of 
the Dominican church opposite the old wing of the 
ducal palace, and Luca della Robbia, with whom he 
had worked on the bronze gates of the sacristy in the 
Duomo of Florence, executed the beautiful terra-cotta 
Madonna over the doorway. In those days, too, 
Pisanello and Sperandio designed their admirable 
medals of Federico, and the Umbrian master, Piero 
della Francesca, painted his masterly portraits of the 
Duke and Duchess when he came to Urbino in 1469, 
and lodged in the house of Giovanni Santi. Paolo 
Uccello was there in the previous year, and executed 
an altar-piece for the brotherhood of Corpus Domini, 
to which the curious predella of the Miracle of the 
‘Host, now in the ducal palace, originally belonged. Yet 
another great master, Melozzo da Forli, was at Urbino 
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Queen Victoria seven years later, and is now in the 
royal collection at Windsor.' Here, under the vaulted 
roof of a spacious hall, Federico, wearing the ducal 
mantle of crimson velvet and the order of the Garter, 
is throned in a chair of state, with three councillors 
behind him, and Guidobaldo, a fair-haired boy of 
six or seven, in court dress, standing at his side, 
listening to a black-bearded professor—probably the 
German Messer Paolo—lecturing on mathematics. 
In this noble head of the Duke we recognize the 
portrait which Vespasiano describes as the best like- 
ness ever taken of his lord, and only wanting 
breath to be alive. But the finest and best pre- 
served of the Flemish master’s works still in exist- 
ence is the ‘ Last Supper,’ painted in 1474, for the 
Confraternity of Corpus Domini, and now in the 
ducal palace. In this noble altar-piece we have a 
portrait of Federico, with his minister, Ottaviano 
Ubaldini, standing immediately behind him, which 
is a masterpiece of realism. The Venetian envoy, 
Caterino Zeno, who visited Urbino in 1474 on his 
way to Hungary, is introduced in the background, 
sitting at table clad in Oriental dress and turban, and 
a nurse is seen standing in the open doorway with 
Federico’s only son and successor, the infant Prince 
Guidobaldo, in her arms. 


1 L. Cust, ‘The Royal Collections of Paintings,’ vol. ii,; W.H. J. 
Weale in ‘ Petite Revue de Gand,’ 1901, 
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be seen on the cliffs above the ducal palace. His 





« Alas for the vanity of human bliss !’ sang Giovanni 
Seat se Dore Cia eet Se eee 
mer!’ Federico reached Gubbio on a July day, to 
find his wife dying, and was only just in time to 
receive her last farewell. ‘ With the most bitter and 
heartfelt grief,’ wrote the bereaved husband to his 
Bamte = Liens You Bat shy wit Reuse ae 
on Tuesday last with headache and fever, and that 
Our Lord God took her soul to himself at eleven 
o'clock on this 6th instant, leaving me as miserable, 
distressed, and inconsolable as anyone can be in'this 
world.” ‘She was my wife,’ he told Pope Pius II., 
who had known and highly esteemed the young 
Duchess, ‘precious above all others, the beloved 
partner of my toil and cares, the joy of my public 
maarorate tee No greater misfortune could have 


The Dis, who wa nly twenty a he tie 
was buried with great pomp in the 
3. Bernardino, outside the city gates, on 
hil opposite, the ducal palace. This beautiful 
sance building had been erected by Federico 
of another shrine where his ancestors were 


tect Bramante, who left home for Milan 
| hhadeedhaale pimped tered: 
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recall the young mother who died in giving him 
agree with C "s descripti we 


lag 
aL 
ii] 
ie 
ql 


. Both Castiglione and Bembo were struck 

his remarkable powers of memory and wide know- 
ledge of classical literature. He could repeat whole 
books of Homer and Virgil by heart, and spoke 


educa’ 
th oh deans Eoeace make at exceptional in- 
by 


terested him deeply, and laymen and ecclesiastics 
alike were surprised to hear the clearness and 
accuracy with which he could explain the differences 
that are to be found in the Greek and Roman liturgies. 

It was the hard fate of this thoughtful youth to 
live in the most troubled times, and to be engaged in 
almost perpetual warfare. At the age of ten he was 
elected Captain of the armies of the League in his 
father’s place, and although this appointment was 
naturally purely nominal, he took the field as soon as 
he was old enough to bear arms. His father’s friend, 
King Ferrante of Naples, enlisted him in his service, 
and Pope Innocent VIII, employed him to repress 
the turbulent barons of the Marches. But he was 
as unfortunate in battle as his father had been for- 


i, 
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ransom ; and when he led the Venetian forces into 
Val d’ Arno, his health broke down under the hard- 
ships of a winter campaign, and he was 

to retire from Bibbiena. When he visited Venice 
in the following year, and was splendidly entertained 
by the Doge and Senate, Marino Sanuto remarks 
that he was unable to dance at a ball given in 
his honour. Three years later came the crowning 
disaster of his life, when the treachery of Cesare 
Borgia deprived him of his State and fortune in a 
single day, and he was forced to wander homeless 
from city to city. 

But if Guidobaldo was unfortunate in all else, he 
was, as Bembo justly says, ‘supremely fortunate 
in his marriage. At the age of fourteen he was 
betrothed to Elisabetta Gonzaga, sister of the young 
Marquis of Mantua, a princess about a year older 
than himself, and already remarkable for the charms 
and virtues which made her, in the eyes of her most 
distinguished contemporaries, unrivalled among the 
women of her day. ‘Two years later—in 1488—the 
wedding was celebrated with great festivity at Urbino, 
and in a pageant arranged by Giovanni Santi for the 
occasion, all the gods of Olympus came down from 
heaven to welcome the bride and chant the praise of 
Hymen. 

The portrait which the young Raphael painted of 
Elisabetta has perished. ‘There remain, however, a 
small but very interesting miniature in an Umbrian 
manuscript, that has been preserved in Paris, and 
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presented to Guidobaldo by Cesare Borgia when the 
Pope’s son was on friendly terms with him, and after 
the conquest of Urbino were given by the victor to 
the Marchioness of Mantua, who refused to restore 
them to her kinsman. 

Among the artists employed at Urbino during 


Signorelli, who painted his fine altar-pieces of the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost and the Crucifixion 
in the church of San Spirito; Girolamo Genga, who 
decorated the cathedral with frescoes; and Francesco 
Francia, who is said by Vasari to have painted a 
panel of the Roman Lucretia and a pair of horses’ 
bards for the Duke. 

Cristoforo Romano, the accomplished sculptor and 
musician, was, as we shall see, a frequent and welcome 
guest at the ducal court, a favourite here, as else- 
where, with all fair ladies. The portrait medals of 
Elisabetta and of Emilia Pia, however, that have 
hitherto been ascribed to him are now pronounced 
by some experts to be the work of Adriano Fiorentino, 
another distinguished sculptor and gifted musician, 
who spent three months at. Urbino in 1495.) Elisa- 
betta was herself an accomplished musician, and 
to her own accompaniment on the lute, while Guido- 
baldo inherited his father’s love of music, and took 
lessons from one of his subjects, Ottaviano de’ Petrucci 
of Fossombrone, the inventor of the art of type music- 

1 BE. vy, Fabriczy in ‘ Jahrbuch,’ xxiv., p. 82. 


























Another , 

giano,’ the famous *‘ Hypernotomachia Polyphili,’ or 
“The Combat of Love in the Dream of Polyphilus,’ 
‘one of the first volumes that issued from the 
Aldine press, was also dedicated to Guidobaldo. 
A Dominican friar of Venice, Francesco Colonna, 
War the sathoe of tis saange and. powesial spmance, 


priors 
its love of rich colour and sumptuous pageantry, 
its 


and Latin, in the knowledge of ancient history, and 
equally renowned for his wisdom and goodness.’ The 
Veronese scholar’s choice was singularly appropriate, 

and it seems in the fitness of things that a work 
steeped in classical mythology and illustrated with a 
profusion of admirable woodcuts, should be connected 
with the court of Urbino. 

Four years later Aldo himself dedicated his edition of 
Xenophon to Guidobaldo. During the weary months 
of exile which the Duke and Duchess had spent at 
Venice, they had made many friends among the circle 
of cultured patricians to which the printer belonged, 
and had endeared themselves to all who knew them 
intimately. When, in November, 1503, they were 
recalled by a grateful people, Aldo availed himself of 
this auspicious occasion to address an elegant Greek 
epistle to the Duke, in which he congratulates him on 
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ever before, all that he most needed—rare books 
and manuscripts with leisure to study their contents, 
congenial society and friends that were dear to him as 
his own soul; the alta quiete, la vita dolce e eta, 
which Giovanni Santi calls the greatest boon that can 
be granted to mortals in this troubled world. 

During the next twelve years he made Urbino his 
home, and shared a house with his cousin Cesare 
Gonzaga in a street near the ducal palace. When 
he was not engaged in close attendance on the 
Duke, his mornings were generally spent in the 
library. There he might be seen in the cool recesses 
of the frescoed halls, studying his favourite classical 
authors—Cicero and Virgil, Plato and Aristotle, 
Plutarch and Tacitus—or those poets in the lingua 
volgare for whom he had so great an affection. In 
the Duke he found a sympathetic friend who 
shared his love of the Mantuan bard, and who 
was as keenly interested in classical texts and 
metaphysical problems as he was himself. Guido- 
baldo, we know, took great pleasure in the society 
of studious and cultivated persons. ‘It was the 
Duke's habit,’ Castiglione tells us, ‘to surround 
himself with gentlemen of birth and breeding, with 
whom he lived on easy and familiar terms, enjoying 
their conversation, and giving them as much pleasure 
as he received, because he was himself learned in 
both Greek and Latin, and combined the utmost 
affability and pleasantness with infinite knowledge on 
all manner of subjects.’ 

The Venetian envoy Mocenigo describes how, 
being disabled by broken health from taking part in 
active pursuits, the Duke resolved to fill his household 
with men who were distinguished in every profession. 
«Thus with the help of the Duchess, who was as 
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Cesare Gonzaga in the different games and pastimes 
ee And both 


Gonzaga, 

Duchess of Liam? Your Highness, as you truly 
say, has not only lost a rare friend and relative and a 
most wise and holy prelate, but the whole Church has 
suffered a great and incomparable loss. Of my own 
sorrow I will not speak, for Your Excellency knows 
the close and ardent affection that linked us to- 
gether from the days of tender and early youth, and 
was never injured by a single word on his part or 
mine."! Here, too, were the young Lombard Count 
Gaspare Pallavicino, who plays the part of Benedick 
in the ‘ Cortegiano,’ but who, in spite of his declared 
aversion to women, was exceedingly popular both 
with men and ladies; the Milanese Captain, Alessandro 
Trivulzio; the aged Neapolitan, Baron Sigismondo 
Morello, of Ortona, who owned vast lands in the 
Abruzzi, but had long been attached to the Duke's 

; and those two youthful courtiers, Roberto da 
Bari, the boy-shepherd of Castiglione’s pastoral play, 
to whom he was so tenderly attached, and Luigi da 
Porto, of Vicenza, the author of the well-known 
‘ Lettere storiche’ and of the original tale of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’ This last-named knight, who, like Bal- 
dassare himself, was destined to acquire as much 
renown in letters as in arms, was related to the 
Gambara and Pio families, and seems to have returned 
to Urbino with Guidobaldo in 1508. He was one 
of Pietro Bembo’s intimate friends, but left Urbino 
towards the end of 1505, to the grief of the whole 


1 « Lettere,’ iv. 71. 2 Ugolini, ii, 159. 
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if Falcone could tell me your wishes more 

word of mouth. In any case, I hope to be 
errara in a fortni intranet pr will 

for me to Falcone there ; and if I have 
not arrived, he can await me in the house of Messer 
Timoteo [ Bendidei] or that of the Strozzi. I would not 
come to Mantua now for anything in the world. For 


fee 


is certainly happy and tranquil, and I commend myself 
our family.’ 


Three weeks later Baldassare wrote again to his 
mother from Ferrara, where he had met Falcone, at 
the house of his kinsmen, the Strozzi, and discussed 
many things with his old friend. Madonna Luigia 
apparently was anxious that her son should come to 
Mantua, not only on his brother's business, but 
because she had fresh marriage proposals on his own 

“wrt : 
er orton ce we of Giangirolamo da Correggio, and 


2 A dependent who wished to rent one of the houses at 
Casatico, 
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‘In to the letter which Francesco brings me, 
in good healt! no danger in doe 

: to the bad weather, being nn well 
fed, so Sat Tnten othe rain tat now 
w Y peak sie ‘T have not yet said an’ to 
the Most Reverend Lord € t will be sure to 


tunity to kiss his hand. PBK: Whey havéto 
now is that at this hour, which is eleven o'clock at 
night, this illustrious Lord Duke's life is despaired of, 


Ercole d’ Este was, as Castiglione said, at the point 
of death, and intrigue was busy round ‘his bedside in 
these last moments of his life. This did not prevent 
Baldassare from finding a cordial welcome at Ferrara, 
and spending a very pleasant time among his friends 
at the court, as he tells his mother in another letter, 
written on the eve of his departure, and dated 
December 9: 


‘TI write to Your Magnificence to fulfil my ony 
as I shall probably be unable to find messengers for 
some time to come. I leave Ferrara to-morrow and 
return to Urbino, and shall travel by water as far as 
Ravenna. I have been most kindly treated by these 
illustrious Lords, not only by my friend the Most 
Reverend, but by all the others, and most of all by 
the most illustrious Lady,’ who has shown me greater 


* Luerezia Borgia, wife of Alfonso d’ Este, 








am determined to be obeyed.’ a 
- of severity, the writer resumed the tale of his travels, 
4 Giustiniani, ‘ Dispacei,’ ii. 239. av 
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poco ay an ste ‘This charming lady, 
bepress ‘Urbino — * our 


to the King of Spain to demand the restitution 
of the Prince’s estates in Calabria, and offered to 
endow his daughter with a large fortune, if the bride- 
groom would renounce his claims on the duchy of 
Urbino in favour of Francesco della Rovere. ‘ All 
these things,’ remarked the Venetian envoy, ‘ indicate 
new dreams and ambitions on the Pope's part.’ But 
in this case the fair lady herself resolutely opposed the 
marriage which had been arranged for her, and boldly 
declared that she would not become the wife of a 
landless and penniless Prince. In vain the Pope 
stormed and the Duke of Urbino entreated his lovely 
kinswoman to consent to a project eminently con- 
venient to all parties; Felice stood firm, and the 
marriage, as Madonna Emilia had prophesied, ended 
in smoke. ‘ We hear no more of the wedding which 
had been arranged for the Pope’s daughter, wrote 
Giustiniani’ on the day of Francesco Maria’s marriage. 
A year later this lady, who was to play an important 
part in the politics of the Holy See, became the 
bride of Giangiordano Orsini, the chief of this great 
Roman house. 


1 « Dispacei,’ iii. 438, 
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and toil, more in order to 5 


bad beginning, as things are. He need not take 
cae nor deprive himself of li 5 any 
sacrifice the half of that prop to which he has 
succeeded. but can lead a free li in Rome, with good 
hope of future greatness, if, as I trust, his acts 
deserve it and Fortune proves kind. ‘This is my advice. 
I hope that it agrees with your wishes and his own.’! 
Both Madonna Luigia and Jeronimo, as might be 
expected, responded gratefully to Baldassare’s sugges- 
tions, and the boy asked nothing better than to join 
his elder brother in Rome. ‘Indeed, I think,’ wrote 
Castiglione in another letter, ‘ that this ought to satisfy 
him fully; and if he had nothing else in view, the 
prospect of holding office in this great court would 
be no small attraction. Then he who risks nothing 
gains nothing; and the fact of being in Rome need 
not hinder his studies, for this is the fount of all 
learned men. . . .’ For the present, however, all 
that Jeronimo himself could do was to visit Mon- 
signore Sigismondo occasionally and remain in his 
company, which would not only have the good effect 
of interesting the future Cardinal in him, but would 
at the same time help the boy to put aside his own 
shyness and timidity. Then, as soon as ever the 
Pope's pleasure was announced and Sigismondo was 
created Cardinal, Baldassare promised to write to him 
on his brother’s behalf and procure a letter of recom- 
? Serassi, i. 17. 
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+ ey ten days with you, after which, if it 
La ey ee ee 
eee ee povariace to yO a me an our 


kindness, as then I can procure a few necessary things. 
* Rome, March 15, 1505,” 


But many disappointments were to damp the young 
courtier’s high hopes, and many long months were 


his mother’s face again. ‘That spring was rendered 
memorable by the unusual severity of the season. 
Faster fell early, and the weather was bitterly cold. 
Snow fell heavily at Urbino, and was twelve inches 
deep on April 7. Wheat rose to four florins a bushel, 
and ague and feverish colds were everywhere prevalent. 
Guidobaldo was laid up for several weeks with an 
acute attack of gout, and the Venetian envoy paid him 
repeated visits while he was in bed, trusting to him 
more than anyone else, to appease the Pope’s anger. 
At Mantua, Castiglione’s uncle, Gian Pietro, and his 
cousin Luigi, were both seriously ill, and he and his 
comrades in Rome did not altogether escape. 


*I have received two of your letters at once,’ he 
wrote to his mother on March 24, ‘and am very glad 
to hear your cough is better, and our kinsfolk are well, 
or at least recovering. Here I have little to tell, 
ae that the usual Lent ceremonies have been 
held. His Holiness attended the Holy Week offices 
with much devotion, and sang mass in St. Peter's, 

9—2 


as usual, on Easter Day. ‘To-day mass was cele- 
was presented to Polish Ambassadors, who are 
soon lea Rome. They brought fine gifts to 
the es i.e., three large and i 
worked silver bowls, made in Germany, and very 


been seen in Italy. We are impatiently expecting the 
settlement of our Mantuan afin Both the marriage 


most happily. As to my mission to land, I thin 
Sool tate by 4 rea 


favourite maid of honour] who, I am delighted to 
hear, has become one of our family.” 


In this last sentence we have probably an allusion 
to some report regarding Madonna Alda’s marriage ; 
but although this brilliant and popular lady always 
remained fast friends with Madonna Luigia and her 
son, we hear no more of her contemplated union with 
any of their family. All Baldassare’s letters, at this 
time, contain urgent requests for money, of which he 
stood in great need, having been reduced to borrow 
thirty ducats of his cousin Cesare to pay for the black 

! Serassi, i. 19. 
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Latin oration, to which Bernardo Bembo replied also 
in Latin, ‘with great decorum and gravity.’ Then the 
Lord Prefect met them on the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, 
attended by 100 horsemen and 800 foot-soldiers, and 
received the ambassadors in the Pope’s name with 
every sign of reverence. He was followed by the 
gentlemen of the Duke of Urbino’s suite, led by 
Cesare Gonzaga and Castiglione, ‘noble personages 
mounted on superb horses,’ who saluted the ambas- 
sadors in the name of their illustrious lord, he himself 
being ill in bed. But the most memorable incident of 
the reception was the unexpected appearance of Pope 
Julius himself at a window that was suddenly opened 
in the Castello Sant’ Angelo. In his curiosity to wit- 
ness the ambassadors’ entry, His Holiness had hurried 
across from the Vatican, accompanied by most of the 
Cardinals, and presently looked out of the window 
and with a smiling face gave his blessing to the 
assembled multitude. Then the guns of Sant’ Angelo 
were fired and the procession went on its way towards 
Monte Giordano, where the envoys were hospitably 
received by their Orsini allies.’ 

On May 5 the ambassadors were received by the 
Pope in full consistory at the Vatican, Hieronimo 
Donato explained the object of their mission in a 
most elegant and ornate Latin oration, after which 
His Holiness replied in convenient terms, and Bernardo 
Bembo was allowed the privilege of bearing the Holy 
Father's train into the Camera de’ Pappagalli. But 
although the Pope spoke very pleasantly to these 
grave Signors and was graciously pleased to admire 
the magnificence of their robes and ornamenfs, he 
firmly refused to issue a brief confirming the Republic 
in the possession of Faenza and Rimini, and sent them 

} Sanuto, vi. 162. 
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learn from the following letter which he addressed to 
his mother two days before Cesare wrote 
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ap Sareole dao 
leed, in those terms of infinite praise which you 
deserve... But will deign to look graciously 


Duchess as * Messer Baldassare’s Eclogue.’? 
These ‘ Stanze Pastorali’ were the first ambitious 


with the works of Virgil and Horace, of Ovid and 
Catullus. Petrarch’s influence is also strongly felt, 
while not a few passages bear a strong likeness to 
Bembo’s ‘ Asolani,’ a book that was already popular at 
the court of Urbino. ‘To us the chief interest of the 
poem consists in the allusions which it contains to 
the different personages of the ducal court. ‘The 
* Serassi, ii: 237. 2 Lettere,” iv. 36, 
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1506-1507 
Castiglione sent to Rome with the Prefect—Report of a Mantuan 
for England—Perils of the voyage—Ship- 
wreck of the King and Queen of Castile—Castiglione in London 


When the fétes of this gay carnival were over, 
Baldassare found time to write to his mother again, 
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Mantua is here with us, I mean to thank him 
*Unsino, March 5, 1506. 
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ever, this marriage, which began in so inauspicious a 
manner, turned out very happily. Felice’s good sense 
and cleverness prevailed, and, as the Pope had fore- 
seen, the influence which she obtained over her 

husband proved no inconsiderable factor in 
Italian politics. Throughout the changes of the next 
twenty years she was loyal to her own family, and 
remained one of Castiglione’s best friends to the end 
of her life. 

On Baldassare’s return to Urbino, preparations for 
his journey to England were pressed forward. The 
Duke was anxious to show his appreciation of the 
high honour paid him by King Henry VII., and took 
great pains in choosing suitable presents for his 

Beside the customary gifts of valuable 
horses and dogs and falcons which his father, Duke 
Federico, and other Italian princes had sent to 
Edward IV. and Henry VII. on similar occasions, 
Guidobaldo determined to give the English monarch 
a present which should gratify his well-known interest 
in the art of Italy. This was a picture painted by 
one of the Duke’s own subjects, that would give 
King Henry some idea of the perfection to which 
art had attained at Urbino. The subject of the 
picture was St. George, the patron saint of the order 
of the Garter, and the painter selected for this 
honourable task was Raphael of Urbino. Although 
for the last two years the young master’s time 
had been chiefly spent in Florence, he still paid 
occasional visits to his home, and was at Urbino for 
some weeks during this spring. So in obedience to 
the Duke's orders—it may be at Castiglione’s own 

e painted the beautiful little panel of 
St. George riding full tilt at the dragon which now 
adorns the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. His father 
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‘Henry, by the of God, King of E: d 
and France, Lord of Ireland, Soveraign of the Most 


Earl of Surrey, Treasurer of England, and the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Steward of our Household, com- 
panions of the said Order, gree ing. Forasmuch as 
we understand that the right noble prince, Gwe de 
Ubaldis, Duke of Urbin, na was heretofore elected 
to be one of the companions of the said noble Order, 
cannot conveniently repair unto this our realm per- 
sonally to be installed in the Collegiate Church of 
that Order, and to ‘orm other ceremonies where- 
unto by the said Order he is bound, but for that 
intent and purpose hath sent a right honourable per- 
Sonage, Balthasar de Castilione, Knight, sufficiently 
authorized as his proctor, to be i ed in his name, 
and to perform all other things for him, to the 
Statutes and ordinances of the said Order requisite 
and ap ining: We therefore, in consideration of 
the promises, will, and by these presents give you 
ence, full power, and authority not only to accept 
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CHAPTER XIII 
1507 


Bembo’s carnival stanse—Roman scholars introduced in the 
* Cortegiano "—Sadoleto’s description of the court of Urbino, 


Great events had taken place at Urbino during 
Castiglione’s six months’ absence. A few weeks after 
his departure, Pope Julius II., attended by twenty- 
two Cardinals and a great train of servants, arrived 
at Urbino on September 25, and spent three days at 
the palace as the Duke's guest. He came straight 
from Perugia, where he had received the submission 
of Gianpaolo Baglioni, and was on his way to expel 
the Bentivogli from Bologna. It was a proud day 
for the little city, and her chroniclers were careful to 
record every incident of the warlike Pontiff's visit. 
They tell us how His Holiness halted at San Ber- 
nardino, a mile without the gates, and entered the 
church to see Duke Federico’s grave, and walked in 
the shady garden and admired the beauty of the 
prospect. It was evening by the time that he reached 
the city gates, where forty-five youths clad in silk 
brocade were waiting to escort him to the Duomo, 
+ Cod. Vat. Urb., 904; Baldi, ¢ Vita di Guidobaldo,’ p, 105, 
191 
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on this occasion, being impatient to reach Rome by 
Palm Sunday, and set out early on the 5th to con- 


had His Holiness the Pope for two days, so that we 
have been exceedingly busy.’ In the opening sen- 
tences of the * Cortegiano’ he gives a fuller account 
of these memorable days: 


‘After Pope Julius II. by his own presence, 
and with the help of the Pench: reduced Bologna to 
the obedience of the Apostolic Chair in the year 1506, 
and was returning to Rome, he bp 
Urbino, where he was received and entertained with 
as much splendour and magnificence as could have 

ible in any of the noblest cities of Italy, so 
that both the Pope himself and all the Cardinals and 
other courtiers were exceedingly well satisfied, And 
there were some who, attracted by the charm of the 
company, remained for many days at Urbino after 
the Pope and his court had left, during which time 
not only were the usual festivities and amusements 
held, but every one tried to increase the merriment, 
and fresh games and diversions were held every 
evening.’ * 


This, we know, was the precise moment which 
Castiglione chose as the date of the conversations de- 
scribed in his ‘ Cortegiano,’ the first of which is said to 
have taken place on the evening after the Pope's 
departure. His repeated allusions to his own absence, 
and to the letters which he wrote from England at 
the time, were graceful fictions, invented to explain 
the fact that he himself takes no part in these dis- 


1 «Cortegiano,’ i. 6. 
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Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici. This saintly man sent 
the Duchess a rosary, which she valued greatly, and 
Elisabetta in return employed a ‘great master of 


artist had delayed to begin the work, and owing to 
the severity of the winter the colours took a long time 
to dry, so that many months passed before the work 
was completed. But when, during that Holy Week, 
Messer Baldassare visited the hermit in the narrow 
cell at Camaldoli, which seemed to him and his friends 
the holiest spot on earth, he took a courteous mes- 
sage from the Duchess, and told the good father 
how constantly she thought of his austere and 
devout life, and how earnestly she begged to be 
remembered in his prayers. Elisabetta herself fre- 
quently expressed a wish to visit both Camaldoli 
and La Vernia, the holy mountain consecrated by 
the presence of St. Francis, but was never able to 
carry out her intention," 

Having paid his devotions at this shrine in the 
heart of the Apennines, Castiglione returned to 
Urbino for Easter, which was the oceasion of 
renewed festivities in the ducal palace. On April 6 
news reached the Duke that his nephew, Federico 
Fregoso, had been appointed Archbishop of Salerno 
by the Pope, an event which was hailed with as much 
joy by the citizens as by the court. 

Bembo and Giuliano de’ Medici both spent Easter 
at Urbino, and shared the generous hospitality of the 
Duke and Duchess. ‘These were the happy days 
described by Ariosto, that king of court-poets, when 
Cardinal de’ Medici was still an exile from Florence, 
and his brother Giuliano was a guest at the Feltrian 

1 Bembo, * Lettere,’ i: 250, iii, 8. 
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‘As to the which all my family show 
at my remaining in Urbino, all I wish to say is that 
I wonder they think me so mad as not to 


realize what Iam doing. Know, then, that I do not 
stay here without reason, and that if I could 
piverre: May, iaeerents better hy Bee eee 


than their own. If grants me a few more years 
of life, and the world does not move out of its courses 
for a few more months, they will, I hope, see that 
I have acted wisely. And even if the Pope dies, 
and the face of the world is , I shall not be 
worse off than I am now. But keep your counsel, 
and let men say what they please. Most 
cannot see further than their own feet. You need 
not be afraid lest the charms of these ladies should 
make me forget myself. I can assure you that I am 
not asleep. ... And let this suffice you. As for 
the extravagance with which I am charged, do not 
disturb yourself. For I am not as great a fool as 
your Solomons would make me out."* 


There can be no doubt that Bembo knew his own 
mind and that he had chosen well. A _ typical 
humanist of his day, he saw that his only hope of 
obtaining an easy life and freedom from care was to 
attach himself to a noble patron, at whose court he 
could devote himself to the study of literature. This 
was his one great passion, and with all his faults and 
weaknesses he remained, it must be said to his credit, 
true to the Muse whom he had served from boy- 


1 «Lettere,’ ii. 17. 
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hood. To the end of his life he was covetous of 
wealth and honours, and left no stone unturned to 
secure some fresh benefice or vacant bishopric, and, 
unlike his more high-minded friend Castiglione, he 
succeeded in amassing a vast fortune. But his love 
of letters never changed, and in days of prosperity he 
was ever ready to lend a helping hand in his turn to 
needy scholar or struggling poet. 

He was certainly exceptionally fortunate in the 
patrons to whom he attached himself, and the con- 
fidence which he had placed in the Duchess's kindness 
and in his own prospects was realized beyond his 
wildest dreams. 

Throughout the following winter he remained at 
Urbino, only retiring to Castel Durante for a week 
of solitude in Advent and Lent. At Elisabetta’s 
request he and Ottaviano Fregoso composed a 
masque, in which they appeared as the ambassadors 
of Venus, sent to the cruel ladies who reigned in these 
regions, and whose hearts of adamant and steel were 
proof against Cupid’s darts. In these stanzas, which 
were evidently inspired by Castiglione’s pastoral play 
of the previous year, the poet addresses the Duchess 
and Madonna Emilia, a lady at once ‘ crudel e pia,’ 
and adjures them no longer to despise the joys of 
love, by the memory of those sweet strains which 
Catullus sung of Lesbia, and Tibullus of Delia; by 
Dante’s love of Beatrice, and Petrarch’s devotion to 
Laura. ‘Gather ye the roses while you may, for 
spring passes and flowers fade. All too soon Winter 
lays his cold, icy hand on the fields. Your own beauty 
will decay; your golden locks will turn white ; your 
lovely brows will be seamed with the wrinkles of old 
age.’* On the last day of carnival Bembo and Otta- 

1 ‘Rime di Pietro Bembo,’ 














admiration of his contem: 

Bembo and his distinguished companions were in 
constant communication with their friends in Rome, 
and there was hardly a scholar of note in the Eternal 
City who did not contrive to pay a visit to the court 
of Urbino in the course of the year. One of Cas- 
tiglione and Bembo’s most intimate friends, who also 
plays a leading part in the ‘ Cortegiano,’ was Cardinal 
de’ Medici’s secretary, Bernardo Dovizi, better known 
by the name of Bibbiena, his native city at the foot 
of the mountain of La’ Vernia. This ‘bel Bernardo’ 
was aman of remarkable ability, whose personal beauty 
and ready wit endeared him to the court circle at 
Urbino, while the position which he held in Cardinal 
de’ Medici’s household enabled him to be of great use 

4 « Lettere,’ iii. 41, 
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And although I should be sorry to give up my 
native country entirely, yet I should feel much safer 
if I could secure some means of subsistence else- 
where. What I wish to tell you is that Sig. Ercole 
Bentivoglio, who is now at Urbino, was never able to 
set foot in Bologna while the other Bentivogli were 
reigning, and since they have been driven out, 
he is less able than ever to go there, and despairs 
of ever returning to this his native city. So that he 
is anxious to find a resting-place for his declining 
years, and thinks that Mantua would suit him very 
well in many respects, more especially because 
his mother, who is said to be fonder of him than of 


sources which do not vary in time of or 


scarcity, together with a good house at and 
another at some distance from the town, with a very 
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so I hope that when I come and see you after Easter, 

we may arrive at some conclusion. But I should be 

glad if, before I come, you could Teksert ens 

to say whether this ea a you. It 
that I should 


In the same letter he alludes to another 
hound which the Duke had sent to Sig. Antonio di 
San Severino, the husband of Margherita Pia, and begs 
his mother to pay special attention to the precious 
bards which he had brought from England, hanging 
them separately on the wall, and seeing that they are 
kept free from damp and dust. 


‘Some of our people,’ he adds, ‘ are suffering from 
acute rheumatic pains in the side. I remember that 
you once told me of a certain remedy of boiled garlic, 
please repeat this in your next letter. But I have 
gossiped enough for once, and Alessandro will tell 
you much more by word of mouth.’ 


Ercole Bentivoglio was the ‘son of a former ruler 
of Bologna, Santi Bentivoglio, by his marriage with 
Ginevra, daughter of Alessandro Sforza of Pesara, In 
1465, three years after the death of her lord, Ginevra 
married his young cousin, Giovanni II,, the rightful 
heir, who recovered the dominions which Santi had 
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usurped, and reigned in Bologna until he was = 
pelled by Pope Julius and forced to take refuge at 

Mantua. Ercole himself was a valiant condottiere, 
who spent many years in the service of the Floren- 
tines, but made his home at Urbino, where his 
unhappy relations with his wife, the beautiful and 
cultured Ferrarese lady, Barbara Torelli, at one time 
excited much attention. In 1501 he accused her of 
attempting to poison him, to the horror of the 
gentle Duchess, who sent for an able and trusted 
Mantuan lawyer, Silvestro Calandra, to defend the 
innocent lady, whose mother was her own relative 
and friend. The Duke was present at the inquiry 
which followed, and Madonna Barbara was triumph- 
antly aequitted.! In spite of Castiglione’s regard for 
his kinswoman, who is repeatedly mentioned in his 
letters from Ferrara, and who afterwards became the 
wife of his friend Ercole Strozzi, he remained on 
good terms with her husband, and seriously entertained 
his proposal for an exchange of estates. A month 
later he wrote again to his mother on the subject: 


‘Signor Ercole is sending a messe! to Mantua 
on his own business, and will be the of this. 
Since he still wishes to exchange lands with me, I 
should be glad if you would allow his apie to see 
Casatico and the estates, so that he “ay of the 
air and situation and other raetinilata, Bo beg you 
to have him conducted there, and to ask the steward 
to show him everything ; but please do all this quite 
parte! aid Say that ‘be isa thlehd “oF mle whe 

fs travelling the country. If anyone asks 
about him, he can give them this answer, and need 
not appear to be showing him the place for any other 
object, as I am very anxious to keep the aisle thing 


1 ¢ Archivio storico Italiano,’ appendice, i, 248. 
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FETES AT MILAN —_28 


and graceful lad was one day to bring upon Italy ; 
little did the young Duke know that just twenty years 
later he would die in battle under the walls of Rome. 
There were others in that splendid throng whose 
faces must have strangely reminded Castiglione 
of his old days in Milan, Close in attendance 
on His Most Christian Majesty, honoured by the 
highest marks of his favour, was that hero of his 
youth, the Moro’s favourite, Galeazzo di San Severino, 
now known as il Gran Scudiero (le Grand Ecuyer), 
with Jacques de Crussol, the gigantic captain of the 
archers to whom Lodovico Sforza had surrendered 
at Novara, just behind him. There, too, was the 
Moro’s chosen painter, Leonardo the Florentine, 
now, like Messer Galeazzo, in the service of his 
deadly foe; and there was his old master, the 
uis Francesco, whom he had never seen since 

he first went to Urbino. After attending mass in 
the Duomo, the King rode on to the Castello, and 
here Castiglione was received by King Louis, together 
with the ambassadors of Venice, Florence, and 
Ferrara. A few days later he was present at the 
giostra on the Piazza of the Castello, and saw 
Messer Galeazzo distinguish himself in the lists after 
his old fashion, and witnessed the great procession on 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, when the Host was carried 
through the streets by the Legate, under a canopy 
borne by the chief French nobles, and followed 
by all the clergy and choristers of Milan. He was 
among the guests at the famous ball given by Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio, when eleven kitchens were used 
to prepare the banquet, and a ball-room was built 
for the occasion. The crowd was so great that 
the halberdiers had to clear the way for the King’s 
passage, and dancing lasted from ten in the morning 
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to beg his mother to send a load of oats and 

w by boat from Mantua to Ferrara and Pesaro, 
if the Marquis would give leave, since no forage 
was to be had at Urbino. Soon the wells began to 
fail, and water had to be bought in the town. By 
June the well at the gate of Valbona was exhausted, 


chronicler, people ‘ were very well in health.’ ! 

The fine weather lasted till Christmas. All through 
November roses bloomed in abundance and attar of 
roses was distilled from their leaves; strawberries and 
mulberries ripened in December, to the wonder of 
all who saw them. Fortunately the second harvest 
was better than the first, and by the end of the year 
the price of corn fell to its normal level. 

It was also a memorable year at the court. All 
through the summer distinguished guests came and 
went. The Pope's visits had attracted universal 
attention, and the eyes of all Europe were fixed upon 
Urbino. Early in the autumn King Ferdinand the 
Catholic and his new Queen, Germaine de Foix, 

1 Cod. Vat. Urb., 904, 


their power. He often watched his courtiers play- 
ch 


door. And he was never tired of reading 
discussing his favourite classical authors with Cas- 
tiglione and Bembo, or any of the distingui 
scholars whom chance brought to Urbino for a few 
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neither the Duchess nor Madonna Emilia were ever 
tired of expressing their regard for him. Lodovico 
Canossa and Alberto Pio were there too, the latter 
on his return from Rome, whither he had been 
sent as Ambassador by the King of France. This 
handsome and cultured Prince, the intimate friend 
of Castiglione and Bembo, had a special attraction 
at Urbino in the person of Margherita Gonzaga, whom 
he courted for many years, and who is called his 
affianced bride in contemporary letters. Bembo 
speaks of this fair maiden as ‘ Madonna vostra con- 
sorte’ in a letter which he addressed to Alberto 
in August, when he was daily expected at Urbino. 
Another correspondent describes him and his be- 
trothed bride as the most devoted pair, who have no 
eyes or ears for anyone else, and says that when the 
hour of parting comes, so many tears are shed on both 
sides, that every one pities them. But, in spite of this 
mutual devotion, the lovers were never united, and 
the misfortunes which befell Alberto, the loss of his 
State and his long exile, put an end to his hopes of 


marriage. 

Terpandro, the gay and popular poet, lingered on 
until late in the autumn, and was followed to Rome by 
affectionate messages from all the ladies and many 
entreaties to return speedily. In October Raphael 
came from Florence, where he was at work on his 
great Entombment for Madonna Atalanta Baglioni 
of Perugia, and paid his respects to the Duke and 
Duchess, and renewed his friendship with Castiglione, 
whose affection for the painter was well known to 
all the court—‘ Your Raphael,’ as Gian Cristoforo 
calls him in the dialogues of the ‘ Cortegiano.”* 

Each one of these guests received the same gracious 

1 Book i., 50, 








sheypanlpived vette bismietAostion othe Daa 
refusal to reply to his protestations of devotion."! 
But here and there we come across a really fine 
sonnet, especially among those composed by Cas- 
tiglione, who was, without doubt, the best poet of 
the group. The Latin elegies, in which he warns the 
nymphs of the perils of the treacherous flood and the 
dangers of the unknown shore, or recalls the cruel fate 
of Hippolytus; the verses on the Duchess singing 
Dido’s lament to her lute— De Elisabetta Gonzaga 
canente ’—naturally excited the admiration of the 
court, but his finest poetry, we think, was written in 
the vulgar tongue. His Italian canzoni and sonnets 
strike a deeper note than any of the elegant trifles 
which Bembo and his comrades turned out with so 
much ease and deftness. They speak the language 
of strong and true emotion, and their tender melan- 
choly and natural grace are inspired by genuine 
poetic feeling. 

The air of Urbino was haunted with classical 
memories ; its atmosphere was genuinely literary, 
and the interests of courtiers and ladies alike centred 
in these subjects. Every one brought something 
to add to the common fund. Those who did not 
write could always listen or criticize. The young 
Prefect himself, a born soldier, of coarser fibre than 
the Dukes of the Montefeltro race, took keen interest 
in Greek and Roman history, and could discuss 
Xenophon’s retreat or the siege of Carthage with 
intelligence. Even Cardinal Galeotto and Giuliano 
de’ Medici, as we have seen, wrote sonnets. Letters 
from Veronica Gambara or Graziosa Maggi, Latin 
epistles in prose or rhyme, arrived by every post from 

* Cod. Vat., 8825 ; V, Cian, ‘ Motti inediti di P. Bembo,’ 91. 

* Riposati, ii, 127. 
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the pergola, when the moon rose above the triple 
peaks of San Marino and the cool ripple of running 
water fell with soft murmur on the midnight air. 

Bembo might descant in eloquent periods of the 
mystic glories and Divine origin of Love, but its 
earthly side was none the less familiar to him, and 
his letters to Bibbiena abound in eryptic allusions to 
their respective mistresses. ‘All men live for love,’ 
he sang in one of his best poems, and he himself was 
no exception to the rule. Margherita Gonzaga did 
not turn a deaf ear to Beroaldo’s praises when her 
betrothed husband was no longer at her side, and the 
Magnifico’s relations with Madonna Pacifica were far 
from being of a Platonic nature. But there was one 
love affair that autumn which had more serious conse- 
quences, and ended in a tragedy that forms a dark and 

i contrast to the peaceful joys which marked 
court life at Urbino. 

There was a young squire of Verona, named 
Giovanni Andrea, whom the Duke had brought 
home with him on his return from exile, and who 
had distinguished himself fighting under the Church's 
banner in the campaigns of Romagna. Three years 
before, Guidobaldo had conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon him, and had rewarded his valour with a 
grant of the castle of Sascorbara and the lucrative 
mills on the Foglia. Although of humble birth, 
Gian Andrea’s gallant bearing and polished manners 
made him a great favourite, not only with the 
Duke, but with all the people of Urbino, and he is 
mentioned among the chief ornaments of the court 
by more than one writer. But in an evil hour this 
squire of low degree dared to pay his addresses to 
the Prefect’s sister, Maria Varana, whose husband 
had been murdered by Cesare Borgia, and who was 
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living at her uncle’s court with her orphan boy, 
Sigismondo, the young Lord of Camerino. * Although 
a widow,’ remarks the diarist, ‘Maria was still 
young and beautiful,’ and lent an all too willing 
ear to this Veronese knight, who, brave and hand- 
some as he might be, was no fit match for so 
illustrious a lady. In spite of this barrier Maria 
loved the handsome cavalier, During many months 
an intrigue was carried on between these two, and 
it was even whispered that the Duke's niece had 
borne Gian Andrea a son, who was hidden safely 
away in some obscure corner. As ill-luck would 
have it, this rumour reached the ears of Francesco 
della Rovere when he returned from Rome in 
September, 1507. This fiery and ill-disciplined lad, 
who was only seventeen years of age, had lately 
quarrelled with his mother, the Prefetessa, over the 
government of Sinigaglia, and appealed to his uncle 
against her. Pope Julius, who was fond of his 
nephew, and easily forgave the violent temper which 
resembled his own, took Francesco's part, and warned 
Giovanna not to interfere with her son. So the 
young man returned to Urbino in high spirits. In 
a letter of the 13th to his friend Bibbiena, Pietro 
Bembo remarks significantly that the Prefect has 
arrived, and is, not only remarkably well, but par- 
ticularly amiable, especially to the Magnifico, with 
whom he appears to be on the best of terms. 
But before many weeks had passed the story of his 
sister's dishonour reached Francesco's ears. In his 
rage he vowed to avenge a wrong which only blood 
could wipe out, and since Gian Andrea was the 
Duke's favourite, and could not easily be publicly 
attacked, he determined to have recourse to treachery. 
Tt was the first week in November, but the weather 
VOL. I. 15 
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consternation at the cruel deed, and the Duke, who 
returned immediately on hearing the terrible news, 
was plunged in the deepest grief. ‘And the next 
day, writes the Urbino chronicler, ‘being the 
Madonna's feast-day,’ after vespers, the dead knight 
was borne with the greatest honour to the Duomo, 
followed by all the Duke's gentlemen and all the 
citizens, men and women, great and small, all weeping 
bitterly, because he was so handsome and so beloved, 
and for many years past no one who died in Urbino 
had been more widely lamented.’? 

In strange contrast to these words are the curt 
sentences in which both Castiglione and Bembo 
allude in their private letters to the unhappy Gian 
Andrea's assassination. At the end of a letter to 
his mother, written on November 21, after giving 
orders about some bards and horses’ trappings which 
he had left at Casatico, Baldassare remarked : 


‘There has been some disturbance here about an 
unfortunate event in the ducal family [in Casa nostra]. 


However, things are down now, and the Lord 
Prefect is here again, so I hope there will be no 
further trouble in the matter.’ 


By this time news of the horrid deed had reached 
Mantua, and Madonna Luigia wrote, full of concern 
and dismay, to make inquiries of her son. All that 
Baldassare, however, would say in reply was to beg 
her not to vex herself about the inevitable. 


*You need not distress yourself,’ he wrote on 


December 2, ‘about the death of Gio. Andrea— 
may God pardon him !|—because these things, when 


1 Sunday after All Saints’ ris fib ie Pac riedh a a Bega ES 
ee ee et of churches consecrated to the 


2 Cod. Vat. Urb, 904; Ugolini, ii, 141. 
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stances silence seemed to be the only possible course 
of action, and it became the duty of a loyal courtier 
to avoid any reference to the subject. It is, however, 
worthy of note that both the historians of Urbino, 
Baldi and Leoni, abstain from the faintest allusion 
to the murder of Gian Andrea,! and it is only the 
unknown chronicler of the Vatican manuscript and 
the Venetian archives which supply us with details 
of the incident. Abate Serassi, in his notes on 
Castiglione’s correspondence, owns himself completely 
bafHled in his researches to explain the mystery, and 
confesses to complete ignorance of the events to 
which M. Baldassare refers in the above-quoted 


passages. 

So the very name of the Duke’s favourite was 
never heard again, and Francesco Maria’s crime was 
forgotten, until four years later the murder of Cardinal 
Alidosi recalled this violent deed to the memory of 
his enemies. As for Maria Varana, the other victim 
of her brother’s vengeance, we hear no more of her, 
and only know that she was still living at Urbino 
from a casual reference to her in the letters of a 
‘Venetian envoy, who mentions a report that she was 
to marry one of the valiant San Severino brothers. 
"This was Gaspare, better known by his surname, 
‘Fracassa, who spent some time at Urbino in the 
sspring of 1518, and accompanied Duke Francesco 
“Maria to Rome. But the idea was abandoned, and 
Maria, as far as we know, never married again.? The 
<ourt soon resumed its wonted tranquillity. The 

1 Ugolini, ii, 143. 

® Litti and Dennistoun both state that Maria Varana married 

“Kialeazzo Sforza Riario, the second son of Caterina Sforza, of Forli 
=and Imola (‘F: ie celebri,’ ii. 267), but evidently confuse the 
AMady with her cousin, Cardinal Galeotto’s sister, Maria Sista, who 
Sin 1504 became the bride of this prince. 
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Prefect returned to his old quarters in the palace, and 
Castiglione and Cesare Gonzaga rode out with him in 
masks through the streets that Christmas, and made 
merry in their usual fashion. Bibbiena wrote witty 
letters as before from Rome; we hear of one espe- 
cially amusing effusion which was addressed to his 
three companions, Bembo, Castiglione, and Cesare Gon- 
zaga, and provoked the Duchess and Madonna Emilia 
to much laughter. But the death of the Prefettino’s 

sister, Costanza, was a cause of fresh sorrow 
to the ducal house. She died in Rome in December, 
at the age of eighteen, ‘ greatly,’ writes Castiglione, 
‘to the Lord Duke's grief. God wanted her for 
Himself,’ he adds, ‘ because she was good.’ 

Soon after this Messer Cesare’s horse slipped down 
one snowy night in January, when he and the Prefect 
and Baldassare were masquerading in the street, and 
this gay gentleman was laid up for some weeks with 
a broken leg. Baldassare nursed his cousin atten- 
tively, and wrote frequent letters to Mantua to calm 
his mother and uncle’s alarms. 

Nor was Madonna Luigia without her anxieties that 
winter. Her son-in-law, Jacopo Boschetto, was ill, 
and worried his wife and every one with his bad 
temper. ‘God restore him to health! wrote 
Baldassare one day that he had received an unusually 
disagreeable letter from Messer Jacopo. ‘ It seems 
to me his brain is full of that cursed gout, and this 
must have affected his mind.’ But these minor 
troubles faded into insignificance when in the early 
spring the Duke fell dangerously ill. 

In January the weather,. which had remained 
singularly mild up till Christmas, turned bitterly 
cold, and snow and frost set in with severity. Guido- 
baldo suffered from a bad attack of gout, and, at his 
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doctor's advice, decided to move to Fossombrone 
towards the end of the month. But when he reached 
San Bernardino in his litter he became alarmingly ill, 
and was obliged to spend the night at the neighbour- 
ing convent. The next day he recovered sufficiently 
to continue the journey to Fossombrone, where, under 
the influence of a warmer climate and sea-breezes, 
his health improved considerably, and on February 4 
Castiglione was able to give his mother an excellent 
report of his lord’s condition. 

Bembo had gone to Rome, where Bibbiena had 
secured him comfortable quarters in the Belvedere, 
close to Cardinal de’ Medici’s apartments, and where 
Cristoforo the sculptor and Beroaldo were eagerly 
awaiting him to join their merry circle in Bernardo’s 
camerino. At the end of the year Giuliano de’ Medici 
also left for Rome, while Cesare Gonzaga was still 
laid up at Urbino. But the Prefect and Ottaviano 
Fregoso, as well as his mother and sisters, accom- 
panied the Duke and Duchess to Fossombrone, and 
Castiglione, faithful to the last, remained in constant 
attendance on his beloved master during these last 
weeks. Guidobaldo grew paler and thinner every day, 
and when April brought a renewal of frost and snow 
his strength failed rapidly, and it became evident to 
the loving eyes that watched him that he could not 
live much longer. His devoted wife hardly left his 
bedside day or night, and his nephews, Francesco 
Maria and Ottaviano, were unremitting in their 
attentions. Guidobaldo himself retained conscious- 
ness to the end, and gave his last orders with perfect 
composure and tranquillity. The friends who stood 
round his couch tried to cheer him with hopes of 
recovery, but he only shook his head, and said as he 
looked at their sad faces: ‘ Why, my dear ones, should 
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S. Chiara. Here the body lay in state all night, 
many women being among the watchers by the bier, 
and ‘ on Friday,’ adds the chronicler, ‘ they bore him 
to San Bernardino, and laid him in a coffin covered 
with gold brocade, opposite that of his father, as he 
had willed, and it rained torrents all the while.’* 

In her deep sorrow Elisabetta showed a wisdom 
which excited the admiration of soldiers and states- 
men alike. Both Bembo, who was in Rome at the 
time, and her warlike brother, Giovanni Gonzaga, 
who had hastened to Urbino on hearing of Guido- 
baldo's death, praise her care and forethought in 
sending trusted councillors to the chief cities of the 
duchy to ensure the young Duke’s peaceful succes- 
sion, ‘thus showing herself, wrote Giovanni, ‘to be 
the wise and prudent lady that she is.’ 

Castiglione was sent to Gubbio, where the citizens 
were inclined to be unruly and disaffection was chiefly 
to be feared, ee gibrsunee prcrapterme 
success, as he informed his mother in a letter of 
April 29: 

‘It is many days since I have written to you 
because I have been so much occupied latel owing 
to the t and bitter loss we have su in the 
death of my dear lord and master. If the loss of so 
excellent a Prince is grievous for the whole of Italy, 
it is far worse for us here. The Lady Duchess is 
still in the deepest distress, but even she must take 
comfort in time. I certainly think Her Excellency’s 
fate will be a sad one. If you have written to her, it 
will be a very good thing. I have just returned from 
Eugubbio, because there was some fear that this 
of rulers would excite a tumult, as the city is full of 
powerful men and much enmity. But God has not 
allowed anything of the sort to happen. Everything 

1 Cod. Vat. Urb., 904 
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has gone gone off well, and all the chief citizens were 
most 0! it to my orders. Now I have returned 
EUs, 2 Spl be eas oe ad dee ae 
where, As for my future, I think I shall remain in 
the new Duke's service on the same conditions oe 
before, because His Excellency seems very 

have me near him, and it » ars that His need 
the Pope also desires that M. Cesare and I should 
stay with him. Meanwhile I shall not cease to do 
my duty towards the Lady Duchess and the Duke. 
Anyhow, you need not be anxious about my pros- 
pects, for at least I am out of swaddling bands and 
can look after myself.’ 


The Gonfaloniere was sent to Rome to inform the 
Pope formally of Duke Guidobaldo’s death and thank 
him on behalf of the Duchess for his kind offices. 
Both in public and private Julius II. expressed the 
deepest grief for the death of this Prince, whom he 
had loved and trusted more than any other man, as 
well as the most sincere regard and admiration for 
the Duchess. 

He sent the Gonfaloniere back with a Papal brief 
in which he condoled with the faithful people of 
Urbino on the loss of their beloved Duke, and desired 
them to pay the same allegiance to his nephew, 
Francesco della Rovere, rejoicing that one of his 
own flesh and blood should now reign over them. 
With him came Giuliano de’ Medici and Bembo, as 
well as a number of ambassadors and deputies from 
all parts of Italy, to bear condolences to the Duchess 
and attend the solemn funeral which took place on 
May 2. The Duomo was hung with black, and a 
stately catafalque, surrounded with 500 wax candles, 
was erected in the centre of the nave, immediately 
before the high altar. ‘This funeral pile, with its 

* Serassi, i. 39, 
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P 
these dispatches the Archbishop of Salerno described 
Guidobaldo’s last moments in touching language, and 


Having read the letters aloud, Sigismondo Conti, the 
prelate whom Raphael afterwards painted kneeling 
at the Madonna's feet in his great Foligno altar- 
piece, turned to Bembo and exhorted him to show 
his love for this illustrious lord and his devoted wife 
by writing a record of their lives which might 
be read by persons who had never known them. 
Then Beroaldo, who had spent the last summer at 
Urbino, chimed in, recalling the gracious welcome 
which the Duchess had given him, and extolling 
Elisabetta as surpassing all other women in beauty of 
character and greatness of soul. ‘Others I have 
known,’ he concludes in a famous phrase, ‘con- 
spicuous for certain qualities, but none in whom 
all virtues and excellencies were combined as they 
were in her.’ Suddenly the conversation of the four 
scholars was interrupted by the arrival of a messenger 
from Ostia. Sigismondo hastened to answer His 
Holiness’s letters, Beroaldo and Sadoleto went back 
to their daily tasks, and Bembo was left alone, 
musing sadly over the good Duke whose loss all 
men were lamenting. A few days later, at the 
urgent request of his father and friends in Venice, 


_ 


who knew how intimate he had been with the 
lamented Prince, he wrote down this conversation 
with his three companions, and published it in the 
form of a dialogue, entitled ‘De Ducibus, which 
remains one of his best works. 


+ © Opera,’ iv. 
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‘The writer was still better pleased when Elisabetta 
asked to see a French version of his ‘ Asolani,’ and 
wrote off in haste to his friends at Venice to obtain a 
copy. But this was several months later. 

The death of the Pope’s favourite nephew, Cardinal 
Galeotto della Rovere, in September was a fresh 
cause of sorrow, and the premature end of this young 
and popular prelate was lamented as much at Urbino 
as in Rome. In a letter to the Marchesa Isabella, 
Emilia Pia enclosed two sonnets written shortly before 
his death ‘by that unfortunate S. Pietro in Vin- 
cula,’ in one of which he foretells his coming doom. 
With a thoughtfulness which Isabella, of all others, 
appreciated, she adds that she has already written to 
ask Bernardo da Bibbiena if any of the late Cardinal's 
beautiful antiques are for sale, and promises to let 
Her Excellency hear about them.’ The sculptor 
Cristoforo, who came to Urbino that autumn, brought 
word that the collection was to be sold to pay the 
Cardinal's debts, which, in spite of his large revenues, 
amounted to upwards of 90,000 ducats. If Isabella 
was eager to secure the dead man’s antiques, Bembo 
was equally keen to obtain reversion of his benefices, 
and even before his death had written to Bibbiena, 
begging him to ascertain their exact number and value. 

Castiglione, we find, often acted as secretary to the 
Duchess at this time, and many of the letters which 
she wrote to Mantua are in his handwriting. In his 
own letters to his mother we come across frequent 
references to Elisabetta and Emilia Pia, and he was 
evidently drawn into close and intimate relations with 
both these ladies. 

‘I think I must have told you before,’ he writes on 
June 15, ‘that the Lady Duchess continues to govern 

1 V, Cian in ‘ Giorn, st. d, Lett, it.,” ix. 115, 
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who to be so ignorant that he could 

read, far less write from dictation, and could 
even be trusted to deliver a message correctly, 
but forgot half of his master’s instructions before he 
reached Mantua. 


‘Some days he is impertinent to every one; at 
other times he will not even open his mouth to eat, 
He cannot read Pulci’s “ Morgante” or the “Cento 
Novelle” without help, and yet he gives himself 

d airs. For s sake, never let him come 
here. He is a simpleton, and I cannot afford 
to keep servants who are absolutely useless.”* 


and 
not 


This troublesome boy .was the son of an old 
retainer at Casatico, and Castiglione was genuinely 
sorry to send him home in disgrace, and wrote to 
tell his father that he expected to be sent to Rome, 
and felt it would be a pity to leave the lad to 
waste his time at Urbino. But if Antonio was a 
failure, his successor, Bartolommeo, turned out still 
worse. From the first day of his arrival Castiglione 
complained of his laziness and ignorance, although, in 
his anxiety not to be constantly changing servants, 
he determined to give the man a trial. But the new 
secretary never ceased grumbling, and when, on one 
occasion, his master sent him to Urbino from Fossom- 
brone, he made noise enough to bring the house down. 
Another time Castiglione heard him complain of the 
excessive labour and hard treatment which he had to 
endure in his service, and even venture to assert 
that he was indispensable to his master, who did not 
dare to dismiss him. This last statement was too 
much for Baldassare, who sent for him on the spot 
and gave him notice to leave the next day. But, since 

1 Cod. Vat. Lat., 8210, 
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you to give me particulars of his | to 

Br eine Pokcae al Gerais, Pekied haw 

been found for Anna... .” fad Date ee 

sends the Duchess’s sincere condolences to his 
mother and Madonna Polissena. 


On April 27 the Bull of excommunication against 


written from Brisighella on May 1: 


* Although I do not know how this letter is to be 
sent, I write on the chance to tell you that I am safe 
and well. Yesterday, being Wednesday, we arrived 
here at Brisighella, a town at the head of the Val di 


The town has been sacked, because it was taken by 
one of our Spanish companies, and so without any 
trouble we have conquered the whole Val Lamone, 
which is a great acquisition, and, what is of still 

importance, have made Manfrone prisoner. ‘ore 
long I think we shall march on Faenza, and I hope, 
with God’s help, soon to gain fresh glory. Please 
send Pietrone here as soon as possible, for I am in 


and there he can find out where our camp is. I 
should be glad of particulars as to the sire and breed 
of Carlo i Uberti’s horses; I want some badly, 
Beeerctent tay, poce Bulfone bas mun ¢ ules 

will fit for work for several days.’ 
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September that he felt very weak and that health 
did not come as quickly as illness. By way of rai 
money to meet the expenses of his illness, he sold 
his old horses at the fair of Recanati, and sent for 
others from Casatico. 

Here his mother was still busy making new plans 
for his marriage, and some half a dozen different 
brides were proposed to him during the course of the 
year. While the union with Clarice de’ Medici was still 
in the air, Madonna Luigia received proposals from 
a Count Lodovico Visconti who had a marriageable 
daughter, and when the negotiations with the Medici 
were finally broken off, Duchess Elisabetta suggested 
one of Count Borromeo’s daughters as a suitable 
bride, and in the kindness of her heart wrote to 
ascertain the amount of her dowry. For some reason 
the Visconti marriage did not attract him, but he 
was quite inclined to entertain the idea of an alliance 
with the Borromeo family. His friend Madonna 
Emilia’s brother, Lodovico Pio of Carpi, who came to 
Urbino on the Pope’s business, interested himself in the 
matter, and assured Castiglione that all the members 
of the Borromeo family, men and women alike, asked 
nothing better than to form an alliance with him. 
But a malicious report reached him that the maiden 
in question was exceedingly ugly, and he at once 
recoiled from the plan. ‘However rich she may be,’ 
he wrote to his mother, ‘I would not, for anything 
in the world, take a devil to be my partner.” 

This, however, seems to have been a calumny, and 
a year later, when he was at Bologna in June, 1510, 
we find him reverting to the idea and seriously con- 
templating the marriage. One Messer Visconti, who 
was related to the Borromei, had apparently re- 

* Cod. Vat. Lat., 8210. 
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failures. All through we realize that he was perfectly 
content to live at Urbino in the Duke's service and 
in the company of the Duchess and Madonna Emilia, 
and that he only listened to the importunities of 
the friends who begged him to marry, because of his 
anxiety to be free from debt. 

Meanwhile war in Lombardy between the League 
and Venice was still being waged with varying 
results. The Venetians had succeeded in recovering 
Padua, and the capture of the Marquis Francesco, 
who was surprised and made prisoner at a farm near 

on August 9, had filled both the courts of 
Mantua and Urbino with consternation. While the 
Pope ‘blasphemed horribly,’ and Isabella moved 
heaven and earth to obtain her husband's release, 
the Duchess Elisabetta was hardly less distressed. 
‘This capture of the Lord Marquis,’ wrote Bembo 
to his father, the old Venetian patrician, ‘is the most 
fortunate thing that could have happened! It has 
troubled the Duke greatly, and more than anything 
else has grieved the Duchess, who is distressed beyond 
measure to think of her brother’s confinement.’ He 
proceeds to tell his father how the Duchess’s sym- 
pathies have been with Venice all through the war, 
since she never forgets the kindness which she and 
her beloved lord received from the Republic in the 
days of their exile, and ‘now weeps over these mis- 
fortunes.’ ‘And although it is true,’ he continues, 
‘that the Pope is by nature very hard and intract- 
able, he loves his nephew tenderly, and looks on him 
as the one remaining branch of the old oak, while 
there is no living person for whom he has so much 
regard as the Lady Duchess.! As yet, however, ‘ the 
first cause of all our troubles,’ as Bembo calls the 

' P. Bembo, ‘ Lettere,’ ii. 528. 
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will “2 (a Se parame Aemttge Sonne 
I wish you could procure me an answer Lodo- 
vico Man\ to a letter which I sent him lately. 
It would be well if you would render infinite 
thanks to the Lady Duchess for the exceedingly 
t kindness which Her Excellency showed me 
Sule sey ines, sid the’ sine to Madonna Exile, 
for if I had been their son or brother they could not 
have done more; and certainly the vows they made 
on my behalf will not be for many # long 
I owe a deal also to Madonna Emilia’s 


y 
implicitly to be trusted. I should be glad if you can 
bring some money with you—as much as possible— 
for my affairs are in some confusion, owing to my 
recent illness, 
*Uraino, November 19, 1509,"1 


On the following day the Duchess, attended by a 
large and brilliant suite, set out for Mantua, and, after 
being splendidly entertained by Isabella during ten 
or twelve days, returned to Urbino with the young 
Duchess Leonora and Madonna Luigia in her train. 
The weather was terrible all over Italy that autumn. 
The poet Ariosto, who was sent to Rome at Christmas 
by his patron, Cardinal d’ Este, to beg the Pope for 
reinforcements in the war against Venice, wrote that 

1 Serassi, i. 51. 
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tell Leonora’s mother what an excellent impression 
tt pleased Isabella more than all was to hear that 
unt Lodovico Canossa and M. Cesare Gonzaga had 
rrived from the Vatican with a congratulatory letter 
om the Pope, in which His Holiness desired the 
uke to bring his aunt and his wife to spend the 
niv: in Rome. 
ecordingly, towards the end of February, the 
party travelled to Rome, where Carnival was 
Beietested with unusual splendour and a_ series 
of festivities were given in honour of the newly- 
_ wedded pair. Horse-races and bull-fights, theatricals 
_ and banquets, followed each other in splendid succes- 
_ sion. From the palace of Cardinal Adrian Castellesi 
the Duchesses and their ladies looked on at a pageant 
in the Piazza Agone, in which, instead of the triumphs 
of the ancient Romans, the victories of the Papal 
_ forces in Romagna were represented. Leonora’s 
cousin, Cardinal Luigi of Aragon, and the French 
Cardinal of Narbonne, who had been _hospitably 
entertained at Urbino in past years, gave concerts 
and balls in honour of the bride, and one evening 
no less than four Cardinals and several Bishops joined 
in the dancing. The young Duchess’s beautiful robes, 
: executed after her mother's designs by a 
| skilful Roman tailor, excited general admiration. 
Some were of cloth of gold and peacock blue satin, 
others of black velvet, trimmed with white damask 
and gold lace, and adorned with big pearls and a variety 
(os lap dere Mima arab erertaes 
relatives. The goldsmiths’ help had to be called in to 
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College, and returned to Urbino. A letter was 
addressed to Lodovico Brognolo, the Mantuan 
ambassador in Rome, by Castiglione, acting as 


_ Elisabetta’s secretary, on April 10, from Gubbio, 


and on the 15th, Bembo, who had lingered behind 
with his friend Ottaviano Fregoso, wrote to give 
Gaspare Pallavicino an account of recent events. 
This young lord, whose wit and gaiety had so lately 
made him the life of the court, the Benedick who 
bandied words with Madonna Emilia and declared him- 
self the foe and hater of her sex, was dying slowly of 
a wasting disease at his home of Corte Maggiore, and 
Bembo, in the kindness of his heart, tried to cheer 
him with news of old friends. 


‘Our illustrious Lord Duke and Madonna the 
Duchess and the whole court,’ he writes, ‘came here 
this Carnival. They were warmly welcomed by His 
Holiness and all Rome, and have been feasted and 
visited and greatly honoured during these sgpaus 
days and the following Lent and Easter. ey 
received costly presents from His Holiness and 
several from very reverend Cardinals. Six days 
nce in the best of health and spirits for 

rbino. ‘The new Duchess is a beautiful child, who 
makes herself every day more beloved, and whose 
sweetness of nature, tact, and gentleness are beyond 
her years. Our own gracious lady and Madonna Emilia 
are quite as well as usual, so are all the other 
gen emen of the court. I have stayed in Rome a 
ew days for affairs of my own, and shall soon return 
to Urbino. 


‘Near St. Paut sevonp tHe Tier, April 15, 1510. 
‘IT beg of you, dear Signor G . let me hear 


often how you are in health, for hours pass in 
which your memory is not present to my mind, and 
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of Urbino was now ordered to prepare for an im- 


_ mediate advance on Ferrara, In the middle of July 


Castiglione was sent to Rome to give the Pope a 
minute account of the strength and position of 
Alfonso’s forces previous to the opening of the cam- 
paign.! At the same time the Marquis of Mantua 
was released from his long captivity. Marino Sanuto 
relates how, on July 14, he himself, together with 
three other members of the College, were sent to 
bring His Excellency out of prison, and how the 
next morning the Marquis set sail for Rimini in a 
Venetian galley.? Here he found the two Duchesses 
waiting to welcome him, and proceeded in their 
company to Bologna, where he saw his little son 
Federico on his way to Rome. The boy, who was 
to remain in the Pope’s charge as a hostage for his 
father's good behaviour, arrived at Bologna on the 
25th, and before Elisabetta returned to Urbino she 
was able to tell her sister-in-law that she had kissed 
her darling Federico, and left him well and happy in 
his father’s company. Unfortunately, both Castiglione 
and the Duchess suffered from the heat and malaria 
of this unhealthy season, and were attacked by fever 
on their respective journeys. Baldassare fell ill first in 
Rome, and afterwards at Viterbo on his way back to 
Urbino. On August 12 he wrote to tell his anxious 
mother that he had reached home safely, and had 
almost shaken off the fever. ‘I am hoping soon 
to find myself in camp, but mean to get quite 
strong first. The Lady Duchess is not over-well, 
either ; let us trust in God that her indisposition may 
not be grave.’ A month later Elisabetta became 
dangerously ill, and her condition was a cause of 
grave anxiety through the autumn. Castiglione re- 


1 Sanuto, x, 883. 2 Ibid., x. 820, 824. 
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‘incessant, and how long we have to remain here no 
one can imagine. But the Pope will be in Bologna 
to-morrow, and then I expect we shall soon have our 
orders,”? 
Through torrents of rain and a sea of almost im- 
ble mud the indomitable Pope made his way to 
accompanied by several reluctant Cardinals 
and a body of 400 men. The light-hearted Romag- 
nese went into fits of laughter when they saw the 
long train of mules and servants bearing litters, 
struggling along the heavy roads in detestable 
weather, and forgot to kneel before the Holy Father 
as he passed. But the fatigues of the journey 
and the perils that threatened him at Bologna 
from the advance of the French army and the dis- 
affection of the citizens, brought on a violent attack of 
fever, and for a few days the Pope’s life was in danger. 
Even then his strong will asserted itself, and he in- 
sisted on being carried to the balcony to bless the 
citizens who rose in arms against the hated Legate, 
Alidosi, but were quickly pacified by the sight of the 
Holy Father. In spite of successive relapses, he rose 
from his sick-bed to say mass on Christmas Day, and, 
to the intense amazement of Cardinals and generals 
alike, he announced his intention of joining the camp 
and conducting the siege of Mirandola in person. 
During the autumn months the combined Venetian 
and Papal forces had been encamped between Modena 
and Reggio, chiefly engaged in plundering the country 
round and skirmishing with the garrison of Ferrara. 
On December 11 Castiglione sent Cristoforo with his 
horse Pappagallo back to Casatico, begging his mother 
for money and white cloth, of which he was in great 
want, and told her that the Duke had been suffering 
1 Serassi, i. 54, 
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‘suddenly appeared before him, with bloody brow and 
sad face, gazing on the camp bustling in warlike 
array, and appealed in pathetic language to the Pope 
as the Father and Shepherd of the nations, the great 
Arbiter of the world, to whom God Himself had 

over heaven and hell. ‘ What have I 


_ given ; 
done,’ the pale ghost asked, ‘to bring such ruin on 


my race and home? and, pointing to the wounds 
which he had received in the Pope’s service, implored 
the Holy Father to have compassion on his unhappy 
wife and innocent children, and on the ruined houses 
and desolate vineyards of the miserable peasants whose 
homes were laid waste by the cruel scourge of war. 
But while the hero spirit poured out his mournful 
complaint, the sound of roaring guns broke upon the 
air, shaking the earth with their fury, a sudden blaze 
of flames lit up the burning city, and with a groan, 
the sad spectre vanished into darkness. 

Both the dead Lord of Mirandola and his wife 
had been Castiglione’s friends, and the sight of the 
wrongs inflicted on an innocent race appealed to his 

rather than the triumphs of the warrior 
Pope, upon whose side he fought. But, as he and all 
the world knew, it was a lost cause. Chaumont, who 
with the French army was encamped hard by, between 
Rubiera and Carpi, did not move a hand, and the 
beleaguered town was left to its fate. 

On the 20th a breach was made in the walls, and 
both her ammunition and provisions being exhausted, 
the Countess surrendered, sending word to the Pope 
that he might do his worst, but that she and her 
children would return to their own some day. ‘This 
message, we are told, pleased the Pope so much that 

19—2 
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called ‘la grande ira di ‘—the great» 
of the second Julius.* On January 24 aS 
Seen coniby ee ae en 
himself into the presence of the ii aff, te 
bear him his congratulations om the suceé ful oce 
tion of the city and ask his pleasure regarding the 
movements of the cavalry. a the si ght of 
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PILGRIMAGE TO LORETO 808 


pains in his side, which disabled him from active 
service, and now he suffered from sleeplessness and 
weakness of limbs. But the perils from which he 
and his lord had escaped were so much worse that he 
could only thank God as with a grateful heart he 
set out on his pilgrimage to Loreto. 
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On his return to Urbino in June, he wrote that 
he must put an end to these tiresome discussions, and 
marry either Count Giberto of Correggio’s daughter 
or the maiden of the Stanga family. ‘The fact is,’ 
he adds, ‘I am sick of the whole thing. Still, if you 
wish to entertain one of these proposals, it may 
perhaps not turn out badly. Anyhow, I would 
gladly settle the matter at once if it must be done, 
and may God prosper us !’ 

But after his return from Rome, the old idea of a 
marriage with Count Giulio Martinengo’s daughter, 
which had been entertained three years before, was 
revived. ‘The girl remained unmarried, and her 
family evidently realized the advantages of a con- 
nexion with a personage of Castiglione’s importance, 
while he on his part was quite inclined to renew 

iations. 

On October 13 he was concerned to hear that his 
mother had been seriously ill, and had written him 
a letter which had unfortunately been lost. This 
prompted him to send her a letter of affectionate 
inquiries, and express his regrets at being compelled 
to delay his visit : 

Beemrmnons which: hiniee me arent sucks Aaeee 
that I cannot write them, so I will only say that I 
will come as soon as possible; for I am extremely 
anxious to conclude this business, which I now regard 


as settled. jp seks om may remember, that a 
ol y promised, but I do not 
to point of. this, But I wonder why 


little longer Object to keeping the private for a 

. as, once it is settled promises are 

I do not see that it can matter if it is 

announced a little sooner or later. However, I 

should like it to be kept private until my arrival, for 

the reason which I mentioned to you, unless you 
VoL. I. 20 
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on—th wi 

courtesy and honour. The Pope said one 
lovico of 

for certain that I had been at 


with him on behalf of eee eee eee 
earth could induce him to believe this to be false, 
until the Bishop brought forward three or four wit- 
nesses to prove that I could not have been at Mantua 
at that time. This being the case, when I asked 
the Duke for leave to come to Lombardy, he refused, 


| for fear of giving the Pope an: ground of 
ry o icion, 
Bred beged is to wait until His oliness had decided 
what he would do for him; for undoub' , if the 
Pope had heard of my journey, nothing in the world 
would have persuaded him that I not gone on 
some mission to the French. The Duke’s affair with 
the Pope is still ing, and may be settled at any 
moment, and we hope it will end well, To me these 
reasons seem to be sufficiently grave, and it would, I 
Beer nc nares, Py fe tow away, che pesvies ot 20 
many especially in these times, when if I am 
held of any account it is for the Duke’s sake. This 
need cause no interruption in our affair, which I 
consider to be settled and done, for it can make no 
difference if the actual contract be coneluded a few 
days earlier or later, This, then, has been the reason 
of my delays, which I beg you not to ascribe to my 
own reluctance. Now I am here at Sinigaglia, and 
as soon as I get leave from the Duke I come. 
The Lord e is expected here to-morrow, and I, 
hig Mea to settle some differences at Fano, found 
His Excellency had left for S. Maria di Loreto.”* 


This letter throws light on the renewed displeasure 
with which Julius I], regarded his nephew during the 
2 Serassi, i. 62-64, , : 
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WAR OF FERRARA B15 


of Alfonso’s cause frequently excited the wrath of 
Julius, who threatened to send his army against 
Mantua, and put her boy Federico in the dungeons 
of the Torresella of Venice, In Rome the Duke 
was lodged in Cardinal Gonzaga’s house, and received 
a cordial welcome not only from his nephew Federico, 
but from the Pope’s daughter Felice and Fabrizio 
Colonna, whom he had generously released after his 
defeat at Ravenna. 

On the 9th the Colonnas escorted him to the 
Vatican, where he received absolution from the Pope 
and visited young Federico, who gave his uncle a 
banquet in the Belvedere, and took him to see 
Michelangelo at work on the vaulting of the Sistine 
Chapel. But it soon became evident that the Pope 
would be satisfied with nothing but the surrender of 
Ferrara, and Alfonso, being determined not to yield, 
escaped from Rome on the 19th, with the help of the 
Colonnas. During the next two months he remained 
hidden in the castles of these powerful friends or 
wandered about the Campagna, disguised by turns 
as a soldier and a friar, until, on October 14, he at 
length reached Ferrara in safety. 

Meanwhile Reggio opened its gates to the Duke 
of Urbino, and on September 29 Castiglione wrote 
from Rayenna to his mother: 


ne ped are bai on Se! to ee dege May 
er our doi cannot em my secretary 
to write, he added, ‘for I have none Liat night 
our Camillo attacked Giovanni while he was Base 
and struck him six times with his sword, and 
away.” 
All the same, like the good son that he was, he 
proceeds to give his mother directions about the 
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and entertained Leonora and her ladies, ining rs 
Ippolita, and the fair Raffaella, at supper. 
violinist Jacopo ab Sex Sectadeas ete 
Magnifico Giuliano were generally of the party, as 
well as Count Alessandro Trivulzio, the hero of 
Mirandola, who had been released on parole after the 
surrender of that city, and stood high in favour with 
all the ladies. On the last day of carnival Duchess 
Elisabetta, who seldom left her rooms, joined the 
merry gathering, and was present with Madonna 
Emilia and all her gentlemen at the supper-party and 
masqued ball in the Marchesino’s rooms.‘ In April 
Federico and his tutor returned to Rome, and Bembo 
went to Venice, not without a sigh of regret for the 
pleasant company that he was leaving. 


‘What are you all doing, I wonder,’ he wrote from 
the shore of the Adriatic to Ottaviano Fregoso. ‘How 
fares my Ippolita? Is she caught in the toils of 
San Secondo or Trivulzio? O fool that I am to leave 
my beloved a prey to men of war, and linger here on 
a sandy shore, more dull and useless than the very 
shells at my feet ! cA egemnaeh. gt . I pray you, 
to both their Excellencies, as well as Emilia and the 
lively Margherita, and to I a the adored, and to 
my rival, Alessandro Tri 


The Muses had not yet deserted that court which 
Sadoleto praised as the Parnassus of the world. Cas- 
tiglione still wrote matchless verses in Latin and 
Italian, Cesare Gonzaga sent madrigals to Isabella 
d’ Este from the battlefield, vowing that, if his sword 
was pledged to the service of Mars, his heart 
to the Queen of Love. Bembo and Bibbiena still 
addressed witty epistles to the Marchesana, and 

1 Luzio, ‘ Federico Gonzaga Ostaggio,’ p. 16. 
2 «Epist, fam,,’ iv. 155, 
VOL. I. 21 
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for him no doubt had its effect in removing the 


‘unjust suspicions which her father had so long enter- 
tained. Before long, time and death began to make 
larger inroads on the once happy family. Gaspare 
Pallavicino, as we have seen, was the first to go, 
dying in 1511, in his Lombard home, at the early age 
of twenty-five, of lingering consumption. 


‘ Being attacked by acute disease, and several times 
reduced to extremity, although his mind was so 
vigorous that for long it successfully resisted death 
and kept his body alive, a premature end finally 
closed his life, to the great loss not only of our com- 
pany and his own family and friends, but of his own 
country and all Lombardy.’ 


The next death which Castiglione had to record 
was a still more grievous one—that of his beloved 
cousin and brother-at-arms, Cesare Gonzaga, the 
comrade of his daily life, who had grown up with 
him from boyhood and shared his home at Urbino. 
Cesare’s brilliant career was cut short by a sudden 
attack of fever, which carried him off in a few days, 
in September, 1512, when he was serving with 
Baldassare in the Papal army at Bologna. Since the 
death of Falcone six years before, Castiglione had 
suffered no loss which he felt so keenly. 


* Not long afterwards died Messer Cesare Gonzaga, 
whose death has left a bitter and painful memory to 
all those who knew him, because, since Nature, all 
too seldom, produces men such as he was, it would 
seem fitting that she should not deprive us of them 
so early. And certainly M. Cesare was taken from 
us at a time when he to fulfil the rare promise 
of his youth and to be held in that high estimation 
which his admirable qualities deserved. He had 
already given proof of his excellence in many perilous 

21—2 
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| teen years, was made Bishop of Trirarico by Julius 11. 
| in 1511, and went to live in Rome, where he had 
| already acquired renown by his diplomatic skill. 
He had always been a bad correspondent, and when 
his mother at Mantua applied to Madonna Luigia for 
the latest news of her absent son, Castiglione sent her 
word that as Bishop he remained what he had been 
oc herecntabienat eaderaaee Alberto Pio, that 

other distinguished diplomatist who had often spent 
the summer at Urbino i in Guidobaldo’s lifetime, had 
now gone over to the Imperialists, and had forfeited all 
claim to Madonna Margherita’s hand by his resolute 
opposition to the Duke of Ferrara. In 1512 another 
popular member of the ducal household, Ottaviano 
Fregoso, left Urbino to play a leading part in the 
revolution of his native city against the French, and 
to become Doge of Genoa. And in the same year 
Bembo, who had made his home at Urbino for the 
last six years, finally settled in Rome, and entered the 
service of Cardinal de’ Medici. As he remarked to 
Duchess Lucrezia: * Whether it is best to be great 
and serve others, or to be humble and free, I know 
not, but I am quite sure that to be humble and serve 
is worst of all.’* 

The hour of restoration had at length sounded for 
this exiled family. Si volge, the motto which the 
Magnifico had chosen for his device, had come true, 
and Fortune had once more turned her long-averted 
face towards him. That summer both he and his 
brother, Cardinal Giovanni, returned to Florence, 
which had surrendered to the arms of the Viceroy, 
Cardona, and his Spanish troops. At the end of July, 
Giuliano was still at Urbino, enjoying the company 
of the Duchesses and Castiglione. On September 1 

1 «Lettere,’ iv. 25. 
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Cas nee getespeepmen ee = 


| the Baireuth performances of recent years. As in 
Wagner's music-dramas, all the arts were combined in 
| these Renaissance comedies, and the whole show 
ended in a glorification of ideal love. But the 
ie note introduced on this occasion was plainly 

due to Castiglione. In his modesty the Count omits 
all reference to the intermezzo composed by him for 
Niccold Grassi’s comedy, and repeated on the last 
| day of carnival, when the children’s play was given. 
Veterani tells us how Italy appeared in the figure 
of a sad and weary woman, with dishevelled locks and 
raiment, torn by the hands of barbarians, and so much 
with the burden of her sorrow that she 

could hardly utter the words of her complaint, and 
paused repeatedly, as if overwhelmed by grief. In 
pathetic language she lamented the ravages of Time 
and the vanity of human glory, and recalled the days 
when she was queen of the whole world, and captive 
kings and nations knelt at her feet. Now she was poor 
and miserable, shorn of all her splendour, and reduced 
to weep in solitude and chains over her lamentable fall. 





Poverella 
Sai shorgpear pena eor, 


Vainly she called on the heroes of old, on 
Fabius, Scipio, and all the pale ghosts of heroes 
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that they would never meet again in the great ban- 
quet-hall which had witnessed so many joyous car- 
nivals. Once more the doom of war and invasion 
hung over the Duke and his loyal subjects, and when, 
after years of exile, Francesco Maria returned again 
to his own, Pesaro, and no longer Urbino, became 
his capital, and was henceforth the seat of the ducal 
court. 





DEATH OF JULIUS IL. B45 


those about him. ‘There was grief and consternation 
in Rome when the news became known. The crowds 
who thronged St. Peter's to see the last honours paid 
to the dead Pontiff were greater than had ever 
been seen before at a Pope’s funeral, and many 
lamented the man who had saved Italy from foreign 
invaders. His enemies naturally rejoiced, and felt 
that they could once more breathe freely. Neither 
the Duke of Ferrara nor his sister made any secret 
of their satisfaction. ‘The Marchesana,’ wrote the 
Venetian envoy from Milan, where Isabella was keep- 
ing carnival with her nephew, Massimiliano Sforza, 
* was filled with joy when she heard that His Holiness 
was at the point of death’; and Lippomano wrote 
home ‘that it was a pity for Venice and Christendom 
that the Pope had not died five years sooner.» But, 
as Castiglione had foreseen, the death of Julius II. 
was a grievous loss to the Duke of Urbino. For all 
his violent outbursts and suspicious temper, the old 
man was fondly attached to his nephew, and his last 
act, as he lay dying, was to summon a consistory and 
confirm the investiture of Pesaro, which he had granted 
to the Duke. ‘Two days afterwards he was dead.” 

The Sacred College immediately sent 10,000 ducats 
from the Papal treasury to the Duke, desiring him 
to raise a body of 5,000 troops and come to Rome 
at once. But whether Francesco Maria found it 
impossible to collect his forces, or whether he was 
glad to delay his coming until a new Pope was 
elected, he excused himself from obeying the 
summons, and sent Castiglione to attend the late 
Pope’s funeral in his stead. On his arrival the Count 
found Rome seething with the usual intrigues rife 

+ Pastor, vi. 487 ; Sanuto, xvii. 6, xv. 261, 
2 Sanuto, xv. 560, 
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Cardinal, the Swiss prelate Matthias Schinner, gave 
his vote for Medici.* For a time the issue seemed 
doubtful. But soon the contest resolved itself into a 
struggle between the old and young Cardinals, First 
Luigi of Aragon, then Sigismondo Gonzaga and 
Marco Cornaro, actively espoused the cause of Medici. 
Without the walls of the Vatican, the hopes of his 
Florentine partisans who had hastened to Rome rose 
high. ‘Those who have lived long at court here,’ 


| wrote Filippo Strozzi, Clarice de’ Medici’s husband, to 


his brother in Florence on March 9, ‘say that never 
was there so much uncertainty as to the future Pope. 
The betting is now 18 on San Giorgio, 16 on Grimani, 
16 on Medici; but it varies so much that one can 
count on nothing.’ An hour or two later he added : 
* Our hope does not diminish, although at the banks 
the odds have fallen from 25 to 16. Either he will 
come in first, or will sell his votes so dearly that in 
any case we shall be the gainers.’? But all doubts 
were set at rest when, at dawn of day on March 11, 
Cardinal Farnese publicly announced the election of 
Cardinal de’ Medici, and proclaimed him Pope by the 
name of Leo X. 

*The Cardinals have won the day; the old 
are nowhere,’ wrote a Venetian who watched the 
members of the Sacred Co issue from the 
Vatican and take their places the mens altar of 
ae Peter's. lenghing; San,Gimgo and the Card eacons 
Ragland wipe brine) ha = and the cia - 

e] lo Vv much out o 
See while of 4 others, some lnnghed and others 
ed. Every one in Rome is delighted; I hope 
things may not turn out badly for Venice.** 
* Sanuto, xvi. 82, 
2 F. Nitti, ‘Leone X. e la sua Politica,’ pp. 5, 7. 
% Sanuto, xvi. 39, 40. 
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This allusion to the fair maid of honour 


a soft corner in her heart for our hero, remin 
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1 Cod, Vat. Lat., 8211. 
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On St. Mark’s Day, Pasquino, who had armed him- 
self with a sword the year before, and cried, ‘ Fuor i 
barbari with Julius I1., now assumed the guise of 
Apollo, and, lyre in hand, chanted the return of the 

age, while the fountains at his feet ran with 


in which he thanks the Pope for accepting the dedica- 


1 Erasmi, Op., Ep. 136, 167, 168. 










MANTUAN FRIENDS | B67 


ee cemeline Abdel aig Gonzaga sof 
Sastelgoffredo, who was sent by the Marquis on # 
i embassy to the saat dep rere 


Battista Spagnoli, a brother of Francesco's secretary, 
‘Tolomeo, to the important post of General of the 
q Another distinguished Mantuan, the 
doctor Battista Fiera, whose fine portrait by Lorenzo 
Costa hangs in our National Gallery, was among the 
_ poets who hastened to lay their tributes at Leo's feet 
that summer. This worthy man had a house near 
the church of S. Francesco, in the same quarter as 
_ the Castiglione palace, and was an old friend of the 
- family. Several of his early poems were addressed to 
| M. Gian Pietro, and he had lately composed an elegy 
| on the death of Cesare Gonzaga. During his residence 
| in Rome he became much attached to Baldassare, 
| whose own death as well as that of his young wife he 
| -was to live to commemorate in verse. To these we 
| may add the name of the protonotary Chiericati, 
| Cardinal Schinner’s secretary, who, although a native 
of Vicenza, had spent most of his life at Mantua, and 
was connected by many ties with the Gonzaga princes. 
A godson of Duchess Elisabetta and one of Isabella’ 
| most constant correspondents, this able ecclesiastic 
| was brought into close relations with Castiglione 
| during the next few years, and in his letters to 
| Mantua is never tired of praising the Count’s vigi- 
lance and loyalty. Nor must we forget to mention 
| Federico Fregoso, the good Archbishop of Salerno, 
and Agostino Chigi, the princely Sienese banker, 
1 Cod. Vat. Lat., 8211. 
2 B. Morsolin, F. Chiericati, 159. 
















_ ARIOSTO'S REGRETS —_369 


Long afterwards, when these fair regions had been 
laid waste by: barbarian invaders, and most of thi 


ind paid tribute to Castiglione, calling 
Ieaidablens tad welt gitved ot exert 

Ariosto, who had himself been in Rome that spring 

and shared for all too short a time in these delights, 

sighed in his remote provincial home, not, he tells us, 

_ for the flesh-pots of Egypt, but for the good company 

‘ eee oncetaaliconverse of his absent friends. 


‘Tell me,’ he cries, ‘that I may once again visit 
the haunt of the Muses lento ee 
pees raves soll ane; thass | ipay.eweny diy eoebenge 

with Bembo and Sadoleto, faye 
and Cavallo, with Blosio and Moles nad and 
Tebaldeo, and take one or the other for my guide 
over the seven hills. There, book in hand, I may look 
down on the regions of ancient Rome, and peg Mian Here 
was the Circus Maximus, here the Roman 
hegre Ae Suburra, yonder the Sacred Way; 
here rose the Temple of Vesta, there that of Janus. 


These were the pleasures which Castiglione actually 
enjoyed in the brief intervals that he could snatch 
from diplomatic business. We learn from Bembo's 
letters how he and M. Baldassare visited the anti- 
quities of Rome with Raphael, and made excursions 
in the Roman Campagna, seeing everything, both old 
nee ner nk. the, besutive, sof ths <eeees 
’s own poems show us the close 
attention with which he studied the antiques 
1 Ep. i, 106, 2 Satire, vii 
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GRANT OF NOVILLARA 878 


ing the date September 2, 1513. The 

of the grant speaks in glowing terms of the Count’s 

accomplishments and warlike exploits ; 

all, of his unswerving fidelity and indefatigable 
rs in the ducal service. It records the long days 

Bd nights spent in unceasing toil, in distant and 

journeys, and ends by promising him 
ae i eel iat agli 


‘No one was better pleased to hear of his safe 
arrival than his mother. Madonna Luigia had been 
apparently a good deal disturbed by her son’s pro- 
longed residence in Rome. While his family and 
friends all congratulated the Count on his eleva- 
tion, and rejoiced at the signal marks of favour 
bestowed upon him by the new Pope, his mother 
felt as if her beloved son was slipping out of her 
hold, and was being carried farther from her every 
oy His departure from Urbino had been so hasty 

, that for some time she was left in 
ait as to his movements, and could only send her 
letters by the Duchess Elisabetta’s seneschal, addressed 
to her son ‘in Urbino, Rome, or wherever he may be.’ 
When at length his letters reached her, they were 
short and hurried notes, in which Baldassare seemed 
hardly to have leisure to reply to her anxious inquiries 
or satisfy her curiosity about his new estates at 
Novillara. These last were a source of great concern 
to this active-minded lady, who had the deepest 
distrust of her son’s business capacities, and never 
ceased begging him to send a trustworthy steward to 
take possession of his Castello and collect the rents 
due to him. 


‘De it Gi Castilione,’ 
L Fall ancy , gestis ac privilegiis Gentis 

















MARRIAGES PROPOSED 877 


conditions proposed by the Modenese Count. 
‘The dowry seemed to him too small ; the bride herself 
was apparently not altogether to his taste. ‘I am 
very sorry to hear that you do not like Madonna 
‘Costanza’s proposals, but for nothing in the world 
_ would I urge you to conclude a marriage that is not 
to your taste.’ Messer Luigi Gonzaga, it appears, 
brought the same report from Rome, and his aunt 
thought it well to complain to Polissena Rangone 
of the subtleties employed in the matter by Count 
Girardo. At the same time Madonna Luigia owned 
that it was difficult to see why her son had taken 
five months to come to this conclusion, and begged 
him to make his choice soon for the honour of 
| the family, and in order not to offend the proud 
| Rangone Count. But, with unwearied patience and 
| perseverance, she began to look about for other 
desirable matches. First she proposed a grand- 
daughter of Count Antonio della Mirandola, who was 
being educated in a convent in Florence, and whose 
marriage the Pope had undertaken to arrange. Then 
there was one of the Gonzagas of Novellara, who 
was said to be by no means ugly, and in all other 
respects eminently suitable ; while a daughter-in-law 
of Bartolommeo della Rovere, ‘young and well 
dowered, was recommended by one of Federico 
Gonzaga’s ladies, Maddalena. There seems to have 
been another lady for whom M. Baldassare at this 
time had an evident inclination—possibly the fair 
Raffaella. If so, Madonna Luigia promptly dismissed 
her in a contemptuous phrase as being ‘ poor and in 
difficulties—two very bad conditions, to my mind.’ 
However, she hastens to add: ‘ You must do as you 
like, but I think either of the Lombardy matches 
would be better—the Modenese one, or her of 
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more, saving that M. Tommaso and I both commend 
ourselves infinitely to Your Magnificence, and long 
to see you and enjoy your co! y: 
* Your loving sister, 
‘Francesca Sirrozza.’! 


Castiglione’s visit was now impatiently expected 
by his friends at Mantua, and Madonna Luigia began 
to send him her final directions before he started on his 
journey. She was especially anxious that he should 
redeem the gold collar which the King of England 
had given him, and which his usual pecuniary diffi- 
culties had compelled him to leave in pawn when he 
went to Rome. 


*T implore ,’ she wrote in September, ‘to take 
your nee out of pawn, and bring it with you, and 
also any hangings that you may have which would be 
useful for the house. You know that, when I was at 
Urbino, you never would let me see the contents of 
your chests, and then in ee syence pee came 
and spoilt the stuffs; and it would y have been 
much for me to have brought the things home 
and put them to some good use in the house, than to 
have left them to those wretches.’? 


In the same letter she informed him of the death 
of her cousin Lodovico degli Uberti, who was really 


* Cod. Vat. Lat., 8211, f, 240, 2 Ibid. 











y reported that xe of Ur 
fe deprived of hip offs GU Captain 
2 Alberi, iii, 51. ; 











panthers, parrots and guinea-fowls, were among the 
| royal gifts paraded on this occasion ; but what delighted 





| valued at 270,000 ducats, But all eyes were fixed 
| upon the elephant itself, no such animal having been 
seen in Rome since Imperial days. Chiericati favoured 
the Marchesana with a minute account of the strange 
1 Baschet-Reumont, p. 243, 
VoL. L . 
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virtues, and loyalty, and expressing a hope that the 
Holy Father might some day be able to reward him 
in a manner more worthy of his merits. Two months 
| later—on May 22—when Leo was enjoying a brief 
interval of repose at his favourite country-house of 
La Magliana, he issued another brief, written this 
time by Sadoleto, in which, as supreme lord of Pesaro, 
he formally confirmed the grant of Novillara, and 
exempted the Count and his descendants from all 
taxes and tributes to the Holy See. 

But, in spite of these honours and compliments, 
there was an uneasy sense among the Duke’s friends 
at the Vatican. At the end of March Francesco 
Maria himself came to Rome, on his way to Naples 
to answer a summons from the Catholie King, whose 
allegiance he owned as Duke of the principality of 
Sora. A charge was brought against him of having 
contributed to the victory of the French at Ravenna, 
two years before, by absenting himself from the Papal 
army, but it seems to have been soon dropped, 


1 Gnoli, ‘Leo X,’; ‘Nuova Antologia,’ 1898; 
25—2 


























ISABELLA AND CASTIGLIONE = 395 


in Rome. Hie: may have been present (at: the repre 
ey of the ‘Calandria,’ for which Baldassare 

‘Peruzzi painted the scenery, and which, by the 
Pope's desire, as far as possible resembled the per- 
formance which he himself had arranged at Urbino. 
But he certainly met the Marchesana during her visit, 
and this meeting led to a renewal of their old friend- 
ship. It was doubtless Isabella's regard for Cas- 
tiglione, and the pleasure which she took in his 
society, which led to the cordiality with which the 
‘Count was received by the Marquis when he went to 
Mantua that spring. 

The important services which the Count had 
rendered to his son-in-law, and the distinguished 
position which he held at the Vatican, combined to 
produce a marked change in Francesco’s behaviour. 
In the autumn of 1513, when the Count returned 
from his first successful embassy to Rome, the Mar- 
quis sent him a present, accompanied by a cordial 
message, through one of his old Mantuan friends, 
This first token of recovered favour was soon followed 
by others." Now at length the cloud was lifted, and 
Castiglione felt that he could return to Mantua and 
visit his old home without feeling himself an object 
of suspicion and hatred in his lord’s eyes. So it 
came to pass that in the pleasant May time, when 
the Pope and Cardinals went to hunt at La Magliana, 
the Count was able to take a brief holiday, and 
Madonna Luigia had the joy of welcoming her 
beloved son and of seeing him honourably received 
at court. Her friends and relatives were not slow to 
hear the good news, and congratulations poured in 
upon her from all sides. 


1 Cod. Vat, Lat., 8211. 





RAPHAEL'S PICTURE B97 
Rome, as she wrote to Cardinal Bibbiena, In the 






ere Gtiasha tcbeomntestaiastvtoy: Gaitiaebeeed 
princes and His Holiness himself had made her 
Bidlcome. Now she gladly rejoiced to meet a member 
of the brilliant society which she had left behind, 
and with whom she could talk freely of her dis- 
tinguished friends in Rome. M. Baldassare found 
himself a frequent and weleome guest in the shady 
groves of the fair villa at Porto, where Isabella 
as soon as the first summer days made it 
possible, feeling, as she wrote to a Roman friend, 
| ‘that in the solitude of the country it was easier to 
think of the delights of Rome than in the small and 

| narrow society of Mantua.”! 
On one of the visits which the Count paid her 
| in these early June days, the Marchesana asked 
him to use his influence with his friend Raphael to 
induce him to paint a picture for her studio. When 
she was in Rome the great master had promised to 
gratify her wish, and had lately told Agostino Gon- ~ 
zaga that he hoped to begin the work soon. But, 
knowing how little trust could be placed in these 
assurances, Isabella begged Castiglione to second her 
request, Accordingly, on his return to Urbino he 
wrote at once to Raphael, and, when he saw him a 
few weeks later in Rome, was so urgent in his en- 
treaties that the painter promised to put everything 
else aside, and went so far as to ask for the exact 
measurements of the picture that the Marchesana 
desired. But although Isabella sent the canvas, with 
full particulars of the size and lighting of the picture, 
by an express to Urbino, and her loyal servant lost 

1 Luzio, 179. 
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of Isabella's much-coveted treasure still remz 
mystery.” 
1 «Isabella d’Este,” i. 163, ete. 








CHAPTER XXVI 


1515-1516 
French invasion of Italy—Giuliano de’ Medici visits Gubbio—F; 
ill in Florence—The Duke rbino to serve under 


Lro X. and the Cardinals who shared his confidence 
had flattered themselves that the French King would 
delay his intended invasion of Italy till the following 
year. But Francis I, was young and ambitious, eager 
for military glory, and impatient to recover Milan and 
Naples. In June, while Castiglione still lingered with 
his friends at Mantua, the French forces were gather- 
ing at Lyons, and a few weeks later they descended 
on Lombardy. The Pope, now really alarmed at the 
prospect of a foreign invasion, at length joined the 
League against France, and appointed Giuliano to 
the chief command of the Papal army.’ Early in 
July the Magnifico left Rome for Bologna, where 
the forces of the Church were to be assembled, and 
stopped at Gubbio on his journey to visit the Duke 
of Urbino, and, according to the Venetian envoy, 
persuade him to fight for Italy and not for France, 


1 Pastor, iv, 76. 
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FRANCIS I. AT BOLOGNA 405 


a city magnate entering on his office than a great 
‘King coming in state to meet the Pope. Yet the 
Italians complained that the French guards were as 
rude and haughty as ever, and handled the Pope’s 
servants and Mantuan gentlemen so roughly that 


When the King entered the great hall where 
the Pope was awaiting him in jewelled tiara and 
glittering robes, the dense crowd swayed back- 
wards and forwards so heavily, that the Bishop 
of Worcester thought he would be trampled to 
death, and some time elapsed before the Master of 
Ceremonies could clear the way for His Majesty. 
The Pope received him most graciously, kissed him 
on both cheeks, and conversed in a friendly way with 
him for some minutes, after which His Holiness 
retired to take off his cope and tiara, which were so 
heavy that he could hardly walk, and was forced to lean 
on the monarch’s arm. The King’s demeanour, as all 
the eyewitnesses agree, was perfect. He showed the 
deepest reverence for the Pope, and conversed freely 
with the Cardinals, especially with Bibbiena, whom he 
treated with marked favour. His devotion at mass the 
following day greatly edified the Holy Father. After 
supper all the Cardinals retired, and Francis, who 
lodged in the lower story of the palace, went upstairs 
and spent two hours in private conversation with 
His Holiness.? The same prolonged interviews were 
repeated during the next two days, and, although 
nothing passed in writing, the utmost secrecy regard- 

1 Brewer, ii. 341 ; Harleian MS. 3462. 
* Harleian MS, 3462. 








MEETING WITH CASTIGLIONE 407 


| Immediately on his arrival he was introduced into 
the King’s presence by M. Alfonso Ariosto, a gentle- 
man of Ferrara and cousin of the poet, who was 
related to Castiglione’s kinsman, Lodovico da Bagno, 
_ and was one of Bembo’s intimate friends. This discreet 
and charming youth, as our author calls him, was a 
great favourite with the French monarch, as well 
| as a loyal servant of the house of Este, and did 
his utmost to support his friends from Urbino. The 
Count found another stanch ally in the person of 
Felice della Rovere, who had hastened to Bologna 
to meet the King, and had been among his first 
visitors. Clad in peacock velvet and white ermine, 
and attended by ten maidens in the same costume, 
this gallant lady had ridden through the streets 
of Bologna to pay her respects to Francis, with 
Giuliano’s wife, the Duchess of Nemours, and 
had charmed the susceptible monarch by her fasci- 
nating ways. For a moment the Duke of Urbino’s 
friends took courage. Their hopes rose high when 
they heard that Castiglione had pleaded his lord’s 
cause long and eloquently, and that the King had 
spoken warmly to His Holiness in favour of the 
Duke. But Archdeacon Gabbioneta did not share 
their confidence, and on December 14 he added the 
following ominous postscript to his letter to Mantua : 


* As for the affairs of Urbino, things look bad; and 
although the King has promised M. Baldassare Cas- 
tiglione that he will speak to the Holy Father once 
more on the subject, those who love the Duke fear 
the worst.’! 


That evening Francis supped with the Pope, and 
the two were as merry as possible together. The 


1 Luzio in ‘Arch. st. Ital.,’ xl. 32. 
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terms. 
Isabella’s favourite maid of honour, who had been 
lately banished from court by the Marquis, and com- 
pelled to retire to Ferrara, where her sister Laura was 
a nun in the convent of Corpus Christi. 
*T learn from letter of the marriage which 
have con for your only son, Messer Bal- 
Rearernhich news gives me the greatest joy ; and 
Laura, to whom I have shown V. S.’s letter, 


so feels the utmost satisfaction at this news. 
_From_ being friends we have become relatives, and 


rich in dowry, so sweet and gentle, as I learn 

a friend of mine in Modena who knows her. 
“Suor Laura and I pray God and Christ and His 
_ Mother, the glorious Virgin Mary, to keep you and 
— 1 Cod, Vat. Lat, 8212. 
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GIULIANO’S LAST ILLNESS 417 


‘who in January had succeeded to the crown of Spain 
and Naples.* 

But although Maximilian ‘himself led an army 
across the Alps to oppose the French and Venetians, 
the ill-suecess which attended his arms left him 
powerless to help the Duke, and the good offices 
of the Constable of Bourbon, who as Viceroy of 
Milan generously interceded with the Pope on 
behalf of his cousin’s husband, were politely but 
resolutely declined.2? In vain Leo X.’s own brother, 
the being whom he probably loved best in the world, 
begged him with his dying breath to remember the 
kindness which he and all his family had received 
from the princes of Urbino. The Pope turned a 
deaf ear to Giuliano’s repeated entreaties, and told 
him not to vex his soul with polities, but to try and 
get well. 

On February 6, the first day of Lent, Leo X. 
attended mass in the Duomo, and after distributing 
the holy ashes to an immense multitude of people, 
he went to amuse himself at Poggio. At carnival 
time Giuliano was dangerously ill, and the doctors 
who attended him despaired of his recovery ; but with 
the first days of Lent he rallied a little, and for a 
moment the hopes of the Duke’s friends revived. On 
the 9th the Venetian envoy reported that the Pope 
was going to drop the enterprise against Urbino, 
whieh his nephew Lorenzo had persuaded him to 
undertake, to please Giuliano, ‘who will not have it 
on any account.’ But Lorenzo and his relatives 
were too strong for him, and the next day the 
Pope told Cardinal Riario that it was waste of time 
to argue the case any longer, and that he was 

1 B. Morsolin, ‘ Vita di Trissino,’ 406, 
2 Pastor, iv, 102, 
VOL, I, 27 





ELISABETTA IN ROME 419 


wrote the Papal Secretary. ‘And how much 
and more reasonable is your grief when we think how 
_ infinitely you loved that blessed soul, and how long 

and close your friendship had been. Oh, how and 
every detail in your letter affected me—most of a 
the part in which you told me how the sight of his 
dog Leo moved you to tears. I had ee Ippoli- 
tino for some time in my room yesterday, and in 
my arms. He is well, but seemed a little melancholy, 
as if he realized his great loss. I took him to His 
Holiness, who caressed him fondly. I will see him 
often, and have him to meals as often as possible,’ 


In a postscript he adds: 


*I have just paid Signor Ippolitino a visit, and 
thought him looking handsomer and fatter than ever. 
He begs you to bring him one of those dancing dolls, 
and clasped me tightly with his little arms when I 
told him that I kissed him for you.’* 


The Pope, on his part, was sincerely grieved, but, 
as Marin Zorzi remarked, ‘ It is not in his nature to 
trouble himself long about anything.’ A few weeks 
later he threatened to excommunicate Giuliano’s 
widow if she did not restore the costly jewels given 
her by his brother.? 

Castiglione at the time of Giuliano’s death was in 
Rome, vainly employing all the arts of diplomacy to 
avert the blow that now seemed inevitable. As a 
last resource, Francesco Maria sent his aunt, the 
widowed Duchess, to intercede with the Pope on his 
behalf. This step had been originally suggested by 
Bibbiena, and was strongly supported by Elisabetta’s 
relatives at Mantua, who felt that, if anything could 
move the Pope's heart, it would be the influence of 


1 ¢ Lettere,’ i. 33. ? Sanuto, xx. 79, 231, 
27—2 
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THE EXILES FLY TO MANTUA 427 


Duke, seeing further resistance to be useless, joined 
them, and the small fleet of seven or eight ships set 
sail. But a terrible hurricane sprang up which 
scattered the boats and drove them on the Dalmatian 
shores, and several days elapsed before a favourable 
wind enabled them to reach Ferrara." On June 8 
they arrived at Pietole, the birthplace of Virgil, five 
miles from Mantua, where the Marchesana had sent 
one of her ladies to prepare rooms for the fugitives and 
make them as comfortable as she could. Leonora’s 
little son Guidobaldo had been sent to Mantua the week 
before, and was lodged in the Corte Vecchia, in the 
apartments of his uncle Federico, who had followed 
the King of France over the Alps. But the Marquis 
did not venture to receive the exiles at Mantua with- 
out permission from the Pope. All he did was to 
send a friendly note from Marmirolo to Castiglione, 
who had accompanied the ducal family in their flight, 
thanking him for the messages which he had brought 
from the Duke and Duchesses. In this he expressed 
an earnest hope that he might soon be able to satisfy 
their wishes and his own love for them, and receive 
them either in his country-house or else at Mantua,? 
So the friends of the exiled Princes crowded out to 
the little village on the banks of the Mincio to hear 
the tales of the travellers’ adventures, and wept while 
the gentle Elisabetta told them how unkindly the 
Pope had treated her, or listened with delight to the 
spirited language in which her little grandson chal- 
lenged his father’s foes.’ 

Meanwhile Lorenzo de’ Medici had made an easy 
conquest of the Duke’s State. With the exception 

+ Sanuto, xxi. 310. 


2 Archivio Gonzaga, Carteggio di Castiglione. 
3 Luzio e Renier, ‘ Mantova,’ 225, 229. 
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LORENZO, DUKE OF URBINO 429 


inferior to him... . He has made himself lord of 
Florence, and what he wills is law.’ The new 
Duke's haughty airs made him everywhere un- 
popular. He walked through the streets clad in 
rich clothes and attended by hundreds of followers, 
and openly declared that he meant to wed a bride 
of royal birth and take his place among the crowned 
heads of Europe. At the French court the young 
Queen Claude listened with tears in her eyes 
to Federico Gonzaga’s touching account of the 
sufferings endured by the two Duchesses, and both 
she and her mother-in-law, Louise of Savoy, wrote 
pressing letters to the Pope, begging him to allow 
the exiles to live in peace at Mantua. Even 
Francis I., who had reluctantly sacrificed Francesco 
Maria for reasons of political expediency, made no 
secret of his dislike for the Pope’s nephew. When 
the Papal bull was issued, he sent Lorenzo a civil 
letter of congratulation, but a few weeks afterwards 
he remarked to the Ferrarese envoy: ‘This is all 
Lorenzo’s doing, and he is as proud of himself as he 
ean be ; but he is only a simpleton who plays at being 
a captain and a great man, and boasts of these 
conquests which have not cost him a single man or a 
drop of blood, and wishes to make himself lord of all 
Italy. But if he has any sense he will be content 
with this one State of Urbino—I doubt myself if he 
will ever manage to keep it !—for remember, after all, 
he is only a merchant !"* 


1 Alberi, iii. 51, ® Nitti, #1; Verdi, 27, 
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da le bande & ie - ¢ come stenow oS emt et: Nee qe 
‘sonno sun: gees? Ee Peek MY 
che stie sams e& bona woogie: ¢ me recomend « tot E mec > 
a quella comtime oe cecomenco- De Aztomus bewente per 

otte de ascliace 9 Bame 16 Mets 1503 
Obese Fie 


M* Polimens ¢ M* Francescha et a sor Lacra EB perce 
sdeso @ ls quadragesima io vogio confessare el mio 3 


pur P andata mia de Inghilterra seri, non interuenende altre, 
come ho speranza in Dio, Se la M. V. hard hauti quelli firceri 
da Milano: hard molto caro che la me li mandi. 
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Le alligate ad Urbino harei » caro che andawino bene 
fidatamente ma non per memo « posta: pur fidatamente per 


amor de Dio: aleuno del Cardinale seris bono # el non é partite. 
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(Cot. Vat. Lat.. e200, ¢ O28) 





in proposito : ¢ la 


LV. 
pi 


de questo cavallo 














nécessaria: ¢ cussi li tre mei caualli cm bona diligentia e 
quello turchetto, del quale harei caro che la M. V. se cm 
sigliasse cun Sebastiano, # el fosse bon cavarli un poco de 
sangue, fargelo cavare, a me piaceria, per el longo camino 
che nui havimo fatto: non vorei anchor ch’ el mangiasse niente 
di feno se non biava e palia 

anchor la M. V_ che volia sollicitare Maestro Fran- 
cescho da la Scuola: over Hieronimo suo figliolo de um quake 
puto che habia bons mano da scrivere: che voleme venir = star 
meco, come ho ditto 2 la M. V. altre volte, che ne ho grandis 
simo bisogno: Altro non scrivo a le M. V. se non che - quella 
sempre mi racomando: Bononije xxij Pebruarii M-DVIL 

Di V. M. Obediente Filiolo 
Batoamas Casrusose. 


(Cod. Vat. Lat, 8210, £74.) 





‘ XIL 
Baldassare Castighone to Luigia Castigizone. 
Magnifice ac Generose Domina: et Mr. honor: Da Pedrome 


Fiorenza : che quando la MV. potra mandarmene de li altri- 


non dico altro perche so che la non mancher’ de sollicttare- € 

del conte Boccherino anchor axpette: evero sus risposts = 
li denars cht jo debbo haver del Carpegnolo sono molto pocki 
per satisfer 2 questi debiti et anchor mi bisogns mammre: che 
Li va poco men che un ducato ¢ mezzo al di im spess per me ¢ per 


E® 
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La qui annexa a messer Ludovico! subito farete dare, et la 
resposta pigliarete cura di mandarne: perche in essa gli doman- 
damo in presto un suo cavallo molto da noi desiderato. Urbini 
x Martii M.D Xiij, 

Franciscus M* Dux Urbini 
S. R. E. Capitaneus Generalis. 


(Cod. Vat, Lat., 8211, f, 508.] 


XV. 
Francesco, Duke of Urbino, to Baldassare Castiglione. 


Magnifice dilectissime noster. Havemo recevuta la nostra 
longa piena de gli progressi del papato, li quali desideravamo 
assai d’ intendere: Non vi potressemo dire la contenteza dil 
animo nostro recevuta per questa nova: Sperando che la 
servitu nostra sia da questo bono et S™° S* ricognosciuta: cosi 
ne raccomandarete in bona gratia di Sua S“ facendogli inten- 
dere che non siamo punto meno desiderosi di servire quella che 
havessemo Ja santa memoria di nostro zio, et supplicarla ne 
voglia comandare come a devotissimo servo che gli semo. 

Quanto sia di venire a basciare il piede a sua S“ laudamo 
come bonissimo il parere vostro e siamo del medesmo: ma 
perche voi sappete ritrovarne mal il modo dove che venendo 
alla incoronatione vorressimo fare honore et a Sua S" et a noi : 
perche essendoui ancora si poco spatio di tempo si semo 
resoluti di venire i] secondo di de Pasqua: salvo se sua S“ non 
fosse d’ altro parere: che havendo bisogno di noi subito 
exequiremo il suo comandamento; perd ne avisarete sopra cid il 
volere di quella ; standovi a memoria che ne saria dannosa assaj 
il venire prima della incoronatione. 

Appresso havevamo commesso ad Horatio che del servitio 
nostro con la Camera appostolica dovesse farne non so che in 
nostro servitio, hora intendemo il R™° di Mantua havere levato 
il mandamento di xx™ ducati pensando retenerli per conti di 
messer Gal. da Pesaro. I! che ne piace assai: ma voressemo 
pur intendere come é@ passata questa cosa. Perd ne darete 


1 Lodovico di Canossa. 
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| erediamo mai ci devesse mancare in parte alcuna; Tuctavia 
quando non poterimo fare altro ci dolerimo infra noi medesimi 
de la disgratia nostra: ma ben volemo che siati cun el predetto 
Mon" thesauriero, et ve ne resentiati in nome nostro quanto sia 
possibile a dire; de questo mancamento de fede facendo molto 
bene capace 8S. S. che ultra el danno che recevemo che per non 
essere satisfacto el predetto Mon™ R™ noi pagamo ogni mese 
cento ducati de interessi, ne preme pit I’ honore che essendosi 
dato phama (sic) che noi ne sia satisfacto, et el sia tucto el con- 
trario che altra cosa del mondo: Volendo che ve ne dogliati 
fino al vivo core de tale cosa: pregando S, S. che non vogli 
mancarci de la promessa fede: perche noi in tucte le occorrentie 
sue serimo per fare tanto, come ne le cose nostre proprie. 

Preterea perche Horatio ha da retrovarsi qui per uno bisogno 
nostro non mancarite de supplicare voi li in advisarne continua- 
mente de tucte le nove de lA: perche magiore apiacere non 
he poteriste far et maxime retrovandosi el predetto Horatio 
absente. 

Apresso io scrivo vna lettera al Marchese Phoebus? et al 
Marchese Ghirardino® la quale sera qui alligata : Et perche ne 
preme grandemente haverne resposta, volemo che usiati ogni 
diligentia de darla in mano de Messer Sebastiano Sauli, et 
pregarlo vogli s’ il dovesse mandare uno messo aposta per 
apiacere nostro mandarla, et farla consignare in mano propria 
de li decti Marchesi, et fare ogni instantia che prestissimo ne 
habbiano la resposta perche come ¢ dicto desideramo grande- 
mente tale resposta : Et voi se desiderati farne cosa grata vedete 
presentialmente che la vadi omnino et per messo fidato: Et 
benevalete. Urbini xxviij Iunii 1513. 

Franciscus Marta Dux Urbini Urbis 
Prefect. ac S. R. E. Capit* Generalis. 


[Cod Vat. Lat., 8211, f, 509.] 


XVII. 
Francesco, Duke of Urbino, to Baldassare Castiglione. 


Messer Baldassare: In questo di ultimo de Giugno havemo 
receuto uno Breve de N® 8. per el quale Sua B"* ne manda che 
1 Phosbus Gonzaga, * Ghirardo Rangone. 
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XXII. 
Chiara di Montefeltro to Baldassare Castiglione. 
_ Magnifico Messer Balthasserra (sic) mio: La M. V, sa quanto 
Ja I™ M* Duchessa nostra et io li ho scripto circa le cose mie 
di Arimino: Et il desiderio ch’ io ho obtenere da N, S. che la 
causa sia commessa in el R™ Cardinale S® Vitale: Et la risposta 
hauta dal S. M® nostro: di la quale io pur desidero lo effecto ; 
quale pit spero per mezo et opera di la predetta V. M. che per 
altri: Perd cun tutto el core la prego sia contenta solicitare 
talmente : che si ne habbia resolutione cun effecto: Et advisarmi 
particularmente come et in che termini la cosa sia: che lo 
ricevero in piacere supramodum grato da la predetta M. V, ala 
quale mi ricommando. Urbini viij unii 1513. 
Fevrata soon Ciara. 


Prego con tutto el core la M. V. voglia con la prudentia sua 
operarse per modo io optenga la gratia quella intendera desidero, 
So che portiate amore a la felice memoria del S. mio fradello ; 
per amor suo aiutateme, so ancora sete devoto del glorioso San 
Franzescho e de Sancta Chiara, perho habiate Idio nante ali 
ochi e questi doi gloriossimi Sancti, vostra sorella sora e 
tutte I’ altre monache che militano sotto el trionfante vexillo 
de questa gloriosa Vergine. El corpo de la quale se farete (sic) 
sia in mano de quelle vivano secondo la sua volonta non dubito 
ve rendera copiosi meriti in questa vita e in I’ altra e ue obliga- 
rete tutta la religione nostra perpetualmente pregare Idio per 
voi, Per la lettera de la mia S, D. Elisa, intenderete diffusa- 
mente el tutto perho iterum atque iterum recomando questa 
cosa e per |’ amor de Idio passi secreta per questa causa scrivo a 
lo Ill™ Tuliano Tl aligata. Non dimentichi etiam quella mia 
causa d’ Arimino, 

Al mio M@ Messer Balthasserra Cas- 

tiglione. Romie. 
[Cod. Vat. Lat., 8211, f. 302,] 


XXII 


Chiara di Montefeltro to Baldassare Castiglione. 
Magnifico Baldassera. Essendo io molto desiderosa ch’ el 
locho di S* Clara di Assisio dove é il glorioso Corpo di quella 
Sancta si reducesse al Observantia: acio fusse recto et gubernato 


questo suo et nostro desiderio: che ne farite piacere gratissimo 
et singulare. Urbini x Iunii 1513. 
Euisaner Fevrnta pe Gonzaca 
Urbini Ducissa ete. 
(Cod. Vat. Lat., 8211, f. 311.) 


XXV. 

Elisabetta Gonzaga to Baldassare Castiglione. 

ice Dilectissime noster: Ali giorni passati ve fu per 
via de la Bolzecta dirizato un mazo de lettere infra le quale li 
erano quelle de la Reverenda M™ Sora Chiara nostra cognata 
de manu propria, et nostre: Et tamen benche |’ habiamo 
expectato cum summo desiderio, mai ne havemo habuto risposta : 
Ve piaccia adunque satisfare al nostro honesto voto, havendole 
recipute. Et quando fusse altramente (ad cio potiate operare 
el bisogno) el tenore de epse é questo: che havesteno ad parlare 
prima cum la S. del M° per esser Catholico et inclinato ad 
favorire le cose pie, et demum a la S* de N.S. usando omne 
opportuna diligentia in vider de impetrare da sua Beatitudine, 
che el Convento de S“ Chiara de Asisi, dove @ el sanctissimo 
Corpo di quella se havesse ad redure a la Observantia, ad cio in 
quel sacro loco se viuesse piu religiosamente che non se fa al 
presente, et cum piu timore de Dio, Et tal peso prehenderia 
(sic) la predetta Reverenda nostra cognata per tor via tanta 
licentia de li, dove se intende esserli spesso tre, 0, quattro sore 
gravide, et usarlise molti inhonesti et intollerabili termini: in 
modo che saria opera sanctissima ad providerli, et condecente 
ala predetta S“ et etiam conforme ala natura de lo Il]/™’ M® che 
in queste cose sole sempre intervenire volentieri, Cum favore 
adunque de sua Excellentia, sollicitarite la votiva expeditione di 
questo, et ce darite celere adviso, che dal canto di qua se fara 
anche le debite provisione: Et perche siate piu animoso ad 
operare, sappiate che la Roborea natura de Papa Iulio, era gia 
mollificata et condescendeva ad tale petitione, che merita essere 
exaudita: Bisognando etiam la Comunita de Asisio che non puo 
tollerare piu, mandara ambassiatori et breviter se fara omne 
expeditione che el caso ricerca. Et bene valete: Urbini viij Tulii 
M.D,Xiij. 

Heuisaver Feuraia ve Goxzaca 


Urbini Ducissa ete. 
[Cod, Vat. Lat., 8211, f. $13.) 
VOL. I. 
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XXVII. 

Carissimo mio figliolo: Per messer Aluiso nostro io hebbi una 
tua lettera, pocho parlassimo a bocha per esser io a la venuta 
sua in punto d’ andare a Casaticho dove gli son stata otto di ¢ 
iudici e procuratori e nodari per quella differencia d’ Antonio da 
Mantua: Non staro a dir adesso como havemo fatto: spero la 
sententia sera data che la fossa sia tuta nostra: Heri che fu 
P ultimo de aprile per messo a posta de mio fratello hebbi 
una lettera a Casaticho dove tu mi scrivi haverne mandato 
un’ altra per Paulo Bena® la quale non ho hauta ne luy e 
venuto secondo quando dicono li suoy: per questa intendo il 
desiderio hay de haver quello libro dove son notati tuti quelli 
rason de Casaticho: e cussi subito oze chi é el primo de mazo 
son venuta dentro: e domandato chi fusse per venir a Roma ho 
ritrovato don Bernardin Capra lator presente el quale fazeva 
ben un pocho de dificulta: pur credo questo me servira: e per 
luy ti mando diece ducati d’ oro zioe royerini 9 e un ducato 
largho: piu non ho potuto ritroyar cussi presto: Prima ch’ io 
partisse per Casaticho intesi el 5‘ Aluiso da Gonzaga dovesse in 
breve partir per Roma e cun sua S"* messer Francesco Benato 
parente nostro: e dubitando non esser venuta a tempo : manday 
al dicto messer Francesco ducati 20 zio® rouerini: ch’ io pensai 
ben che quelli potevano esser spesi: quando son yenuta loro non 
son anche partiti: et ho mandati per haver li dinari e non ho 
poduto per non essere messer Francesco in la terra: si che alla 
yenuta sua a Roma che diseno sera presto tu hayerai anche 
quelli: Va mo dreto cussi cun deztreza spendendo, perche siamo 
pur stati mal quest” ano e purche non havessemo bisognato 
sustenir cussi li nostri cuntadini se gli poteva star: ma seriano 
a quest’ ora morti de fame: Dicemo pur un pocho de la praticha 
nostra: in quel altra mia io te scrivea como messer Aluiso me 
havea ditto dovesse un pocho intratenir la cosa e cussi parlay 
cun m* Polissena Rangona dolendomi in nome tuo e mio de 
molte subtilita che usava el Conte Gi. non specificando pero di 
quella licentia parendo cusi a mio fratello: Al fine conclusi 
ch’ io volena saper che termini e seguenze haueano ad essere 
queste e poy te avisaria: Siche questo sera un tenir un pocho 
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1) @ ben vero che apresso a quanto io desidero grandemente che 
le cose tue siano ben expedite per honor e utile tuo: ch’ io so 
molto ben che non poy star longamente in Roma che non spendi 
assay e ch’ el star absente tanto tempo da la famiglia 
disordini asay non gli havendo alcuno governo di quello gie sia : 
e diro pur anche questo pocho: quanto utile pare che seria 
stato quando vedesse che questa expedicion da Roma andava 
tanto in longo a far tuore il possesso dil tuo castello per altra 
persona cun carta de procura: et metergie un homo in nome 
tuo: et occorendo qualche intradella pigliarli in nome tuo che 
ti haveria pur dato utile e honore: niente di meno io non posso 
saper queste cose se non che mi vanno cussi per mente e non scio 
che far altro se non scrivere: Siche figliolo mio abiate per 
excusa e pigliale cun quello amore ch’ io te le scrivo: e molto 
piu voluntiera te le direy a bocha quando da Dio mi fusse 
eoncessa et alora tu poresse anche ci dir la rason tua: siche se 
tu venirai in Lombardia a locho ch’ io ti possa vedere perche 
T havero de suma gratia: fra questo mezo ti conforto ben a 
vedere de atrovarte un homo da ben, anche duy s’ el si puo: un 
che stesse sempre apresso di te: e di questo ho hauto queste di 
qualche pensiere a Bochalino che qui I ha pocho credito: un 
altro che stia sempre governo de la famiglia tua e sia homo da 
farse temere e sapia pigliar un partito quando el bisogna: e 
non guardi a spesa ch’ el se la potra molto ben guadagnar: 
Venendo in Lonbardia e parendoti veder quella cosa da Modena 
non dispiazera: et anchora quelle de Nuvolara che sera fazil 
cosa: azio che possiamo una volta dar a terra: Le nostre biave 
anchora non son fornite de battere, pur a quello si yede — 
starimo molto melio del anno passato ma son venute a ville 
precio. Non scrivo piu per esser stancha anchora ch’ io !’ abia 
scrita in duy di: Circha de star sano aricomandame al veschovo 
nostro et a messer Agustino se tu te trovi in Roma: como sey 
a Urbino avisame precise el debito de maestro Abraam ch’ el 
mi insta d’ essere pagato : El S* Dio te guarda da ogni periculo: 
In Casaticho a di 28 de luio 1513, 
Tua madre 
Auuisa Casri. 
Al carissimo figliolo Bald, de Cas- 
tiglione. In o dove si ritrova. 
[Cod. Vat. Lat,, 8211, f, 202.] 





ma dice che I’ era d’ un sign 
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bona I’ é dubio che la sia spazata: L’ altro di ti manday cento 
ducati per un merchadante nostro mantuano chi drizay a Pesaro 
a messer Amato e gli scrissi: a ti scrisse poi per un figliolo de 
m* Julia el quale sta li a Urbino: horo ne mando per Bindo 
ottanta e vinti ne dago al podesta che serano cento: Voleva 
ben mandarte li cento ma non he possibile sparger biava se non 
a stente, como |’ ha visto Bindo anchora che la se buta uia: Te 
mando poi molte cose: che serano notate che a una parte gli é 
pur bisognato dinari: vederemo questi duy di ch’ io staro a 
Mantua satisfar a maestro Abraam e dubito bisognaro impegnar 
per una parte piu presto che star qui in tempo che I é molto 
bisogno ch’ io vadi fora: Quello giovane chi @ venuto cun 
Bindo ha hauto berete per ducati trentacinque circha io li ho 
promesso: vedi per ogni modo non me li pagar che adesso 
havero da far assay: A mezo questo mese m* L™ e Carlo mi 
serano dreto: Venendo in queste bande ti suplico de gratia che 
tu reschodi la tua catena e portarla cun tego e cussi se |’ hai 
qualche veste de seta o brochato che non sia per ti che me la 
porta ch’ io ne faro qualche fornimenti per casa: e non far 
como facesse quand’ io era a Urbino che non volessi may ch’ io 
vedesse ne li tuoy forzeri: Poy venne zente a che non credevi 
lassarli e restasse nel danno: I era pur ben ch’ io li havesse 
hauti e forne qualche cosa honorevole per casa che lassarli haver 
a li tristi. Altro non scrivo per hora. N. S* Dio ti conserva 
in sanita: In Mantua a di 4 septembris 1513. Aricordate de 
dar risposta a questi nostri di Uberti che ti scriveno de la 
morte del padre. 
Avvutsa pA Casriciione tua Matre. 


P* una fodra de lupi. 

7" de panno biancho fino. 
Fazioleti 12 

Seufoti yc TEU. 
Para 6 de calzeti. 

Lenzoli 3 grossi. 

Peze de mane da cortelli 7. 
Peze 2 de formazo pesi 4. 
3 fasoli. 

3 cisi. 

8 milio, 
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che lasseray siano in bone mane che non si achascha qualche 
disordine, e non ti dimentichar portar la tua cathena ch’ io 
te la voglio salvare: Siamo sani Dio gratia tuti excepto messer 
Thomaso nostro che ha hauto una longa e fastidiosa terzana 
come Bindo ti puo haver dito che I’ ha visto: Non scrivo piu al 
presente: Nostro S* Dio te guarda da male: Scriveme qualche 
cosa quando credi de ritrovarte qui a Casaticho perche son molte 
persone che desiderano venire a vederte: Casatici 21 Septembris 


1513. 
Tua madre 
Atursa CASTIGLIONA. 
Al M e Carissimo figliolo B. Cas- 
tiglione. In Toes ae sia. 
[Cod. Vat. Lat., 8211, f. 207.] 


XXXI. 
Francesco Strozzi to Baldassare Castiglione, 


Magnifico fratello mio honorando: A questi di per una 
lettera vostra e poi a bocha per Bindo ho inteso del ben star 
vostro, cosa che a me é stata de summo apiacere e voria poterne 
intendere ogni di et ogni hora che non posso havere el magior 
contento commo @ a sapere che stati bene. Intendo che sete 
grasso, che non havete temuto el caldo da questa estate commo 
habiamo fato nuy, che siamo tati amalati e venissimo fora qui 
per paura del caldo da Mantua, Son stata la prima amalarme e 
cusi per gratia de Dio la prima a guarire, per potere atendere ali 
altri. Messer Thomaso mio é in leto vinti di fa cun una febra 
terzana non molto grande ma fastidiosa, ha perso in tuto I’ 
apetito che non trova cosa che li piacia e se non vi fussimo da 
lonze se non una zornata, che credo seria forza a mandar a tore 
de quello vostro vino che intendiamo ch’ é cusi bono che li faria 
forsi tornar el gusto. Li mei puti sonno tuti amalati commo 
siano guariti tuti andaremo a Mantua piacendo a Dio: Ho 
dimandato a Bindo se sete anchora andato al vostro Castello e 
me dice de no, e voria che li andasti perche habiamo fato pensiere 
non venendo vuy in queste bande de venire nuy in quelle e 
quasi ho fato voto in questo mio male se havesse saputo el nome 
del santo de quella chiesia lo haveria fato in tuto: E ve ricordo 
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XXXII. 


Alda Boiarda to Luigia Castiglione. 

quanto sorella honoranda: Ho visto per una di 
V. M. quanto quella mi ha scripto del sponsalitio che ha facto 
V. M. de lo unico figliolo Messer Baldessare, Io ne ho hauto 
sumo contento et gaudio et ho mostrato la lettera di V. M. 
a sor’ Laura et anchora lei se ne ha hauto grande alegreza. 
Havendo inteso la nora, et de amici siamo doventati parenti, 
et V. M. se ne relegra, como Messer Baldasar per parte nostra 
et mi piace assai che habia hauto M* Hypolita ch’ io intendo ch’ 
& vna bellissa (sic) giovene et anchora richa de dotta et 
e gientille cossa ad quello mi ha dito un modeneso amico 
mio che la conosso: et sor’ Laura et me pregamo Dio Sig™ Y" 
Xto. con la madre sua gloriosissima Vergine Maria, che 
mantenga V, M. et il figlio e la nora felici et lieti in perpetuo 
con nui altre fidelissime parente. Et ala M. V. cun bon cuore 
et fido animo io mi racomando et suor’ Laura si ricomanda a la 
bona gratia di quella, Ferrarie 13 februarij 1516. 

Avpa Bo1arpa Comitissa. 


A Mag™ quanto sorella*M* Aluysa 
Castiglione hon”. In Mantua. 


(Cod. Vat. Lat., 8212, f. 56.] 


XXXIV. 
Angelica Gonzaga to Ippolita Torelli. 


Magnifica et singularissima madonna e come sorella honoran- 
dissima, La pace de quello che gode tutto lo universo se degni 
poner mane ad ogni vostro passo como vede per sua gratia si é 
dignato dar tal principio, son certa che in vui finira in gran 
contenteza, dil che havendo presentito de la amicitia facta 
mediante la uostra disponsatione cun la casa da Castione, (sic) e 
avegna che cun vostra Magnificencia non habia tropo domesti- 
cheza per essere state lontanate |’ una dal altra insina da li 
nostri teneri anni, ma in che in modo habia questo presentito la 
mia cara e, honor. m™ Aluisa me ne ha dato avviso, e cun 
quanto jubilo de core scriver non ve poteria pensate, carissima 
sorella, essa 4 di quello unico figliolo. Se serite quella che io penso 
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